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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THERE ARE many questions on which New LEADER 
writers and editors disagree, but dictatorship is not one of 
them. We have always held that American support of dic- 
tators abroad, apart from its dubious moral value, is a poor 
investment. And we have held that at- 
titude not only toward the big fish of the & 
dictatorial world in Europe, but toward 
the petty strong men of Latin America 
as well, 













































Thus we cannot begin to tell you how 
heartened we were when Venezuelan stu- 
dents, soldiers, workers and clergymen 
collaborated to overthrow the dictator- 
ship of Colonel Marcos Pérez Jiménez. 
For while many another magazine lent it- 
self to stories about how that regime was 
building superhighways and lovely tourist 
hotels, and while the United States De- | 
partment of State was coddling the dic- | 
tator, this magazine stood with the forces 
of Venezuelan democracy from the very 
moment the military overthrew constitu- 
tional President Romulo Gallegos in 1948. ; 

In the decade that has passed, many an | 
article by Robert J. Alexander, Serafino | 
Romualdi and other experts has been 


ship in Venezuela and to condemning the 

shortsightedness of Washington’s policy of collaboration 
with this tyranny. Furthermore, we have opened our pages 
to more than one Venezuelan democratic exile to help press 
his country’s struggle for freedom. Thus, back on February 
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devoted to exposing the terrorist dictator- PEREZ JIMENEZ: A POOR INVESTMENT ism.” Perhaps the difference between us 
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11, 1952, Valmore Rodriguez, former President of the 
Venezuelan Senate, described the terror and suppression 
of unionism and concluded: 

“The military junta has not the slightest possibility of 

achieving stability or legitimacy. Vene- 
| zuela remains a powder keg near a lighted 
match. Sooner or later, the growing forces 
of popular resistance will challenge mili- 
tary despotism and replace the usurpers 
with a government based on social justice 
and civil liberties.” 

And, on December 27, 1954 our special 
Latin American issue featured a report on 
Venezuela by former President and Demo- 
cratic Action leader Romulo Betancourt, 
in which he severely castigated Western 
governments and oil companies for their 
aid to the dictatorship. The Venezuelan 
democrats, he noted, were “struggling al- 
most alone, supported only by liberal in- 
dividuals and groups in other countries 
and by the discreet sympathy of a few 
democratic governments. The latter, un- 
fortunately, do not include those govern- 
ments which are exhorting the free world 
to the struggle against Soviet totalitarian- 


and the diplomats who run around trying 
to line up one dictator against another is that they believe 
in fighting fire with fire, whereas we believe in using the pure 
water of democracy. In any case, in Venezuela we certainly 
hope now that water and oil will mix. 
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Only three remain after fall of Jiménez in Venezuela 


LATIN AMERICA 
OUSTS DICTATORS 


By Daniel James 


Mexico City 

HE OVERTHROW of Venezuelan 
Wess Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
and the mounting struggle against 
Cuban strong man Fulgencio Batista, 
reflect a general trend against dic- 
tatorship throughout Latin America. 

Since the fall of Argentina’s Juan 
Peron in September 1955, four dic- 
tators have followed him: in 1956, 
Julio Lozano of Honduras and Anas- 
tasio Somoza of Nicaragua; in 1957, 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla of Colombia 
and Paul Magloire of Haiti. (In 
1956, too, dictator Manuel Odria of 
Peru stepped down voluntarily and 
permitted free elections to choose a 
successor.) If Batista shares the fate 
of Pérez Jiménez, that will leave 
only two “strong men” in all Latin 
America: General Alfredo Stroessner 
of Paraguay and Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Yet, the overthrow of dictatorships 
does not always usher in perfect de- 
mocracy and public order. Post-Perén 
Argentina has yet to achieve political 
and economic stability; and, while the 
armed forces are determined to pre- 
vent the dictator’s return, his follow- 
ers have been causing trouble with 
strikes and minor uprisings, and they 
may show real strength in this 
month’s Presidential election. 

In like manner, the death of dicta- 
tor Anastasio Somoza failed to bring 
democracy and order to Nicaragua. 





Dante James, author of Red Design 
for the Americas, is now completing 
a book called The Mexicans and Us. 
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Somoza fell victim to an assassin’s 
bullet rather than a popular uprising, 
and his death was followed by the 
removal of many of his old foes. His 
two sons, Luis and Anastasio Jr., who 
rule now, are less dictatorial than 
their father, but Nicaragua still lacks 
a popular movement capable of in- 
stalling a regime more responsive to 
the nation’s needs, 

The fall of Rojas Pinilla last June 
brought an immediate improvement 
in political and economic conditions 
in Colombia. Yet, the country is still 
far from the level of democracy 
achieved before nine years of civil 
war and dictatorship commenced in 
1948. The rival Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties seem to have agreed 
on a Presidential candidate and the 
distribution of Government posts, but 
diehards on both sides may yet dash 
hopes of holding an election. In the 
meantime, a military junta rules. 

Big, burly Paul Magloire had ruled 
the Negro republic of Haiti for some 
five years when he was deposed by 
almost unanimous consent. Now, sev- 
eral provisional governments later, 
Haiti has acquired an apparently 
popular, honest President in Dr. 
Francois Duvalier. But Duvalier, the 
victor in a legitimate election, must 
deal with ambitious General Antonio 
Kebreau, who as Army chief held 
de facto power up to the election. 

In Cuba, the guerrilla war that 
Fidel Castro and his youthful band 
have been waging from the Sierra 
Maestra for more than a year is 
finally taking its toll on Batista. To- 
ward the end of 1957, Castro seemed 


to have struck at the dictator’s two 
vulnerable spots: the armed forces 
and the sugar industry. 

Batista has been kept in power 
since March 1952 by the military and 
Cuba’s prosperous, sugar-based econ- 
omy. But last fall an uprising took 
place at the Cienfuegos naval base, 
and since then there has been serious 
Castro’s 
campaign to burn the sugar crop— 
“either a harvest without Batista, or 
Batista without a harvest”—has hurt 


discontent in the Army. 


sugar production somewhat. Batista 
has promised Presidential elections 
for June, in which he himself will not 
take part. The question is whether 
he can hold power until February 
1959, when he is scheduled to retire. 

In Venezuela, extremes of wealth 
and poverty finally bred revolt. Reve- 
nue from the steadily expanding oil 
industry has soared into the billions 
in recent years. By all odds the rich- 
est country in Latin America, Vene- 
zuela has more than enough money 
to feed, clothe, house and educate 
every one of her 6 million citizens. 
Instead, Pérez Jiménez squandered 
hundreds of millions on lavish build- 
ings—the Caracas officers’ club is 
more ostentatious than Miami’s Hotel 
Fontainebleau—while doing little to 
raise living standards. Most of the 
people in the world’s third-largest 
oil-producing country still live in 
squalor. 

There was no semblance of freedom 
in police-ruled Venezuela. Even the 
conservative Catholic party, Copei, 
was virtually outlawed. Most sav- 
agely persecuted of all were trade- 
unionists and members of Accién 
Democratica, the liberal party which 
governed Venezuela until 1948, 

When Venezuelan Air Force offi- 
cers staged a revolt against Pérez 
Jiménez on New Year’s Day, the 
Church hierarchy called for a “front 
against the dictatorship.” Pérez Jimé- 
nez jailed Jesis Hernandez Capellin, 
editor of the Catholic newspaper La 
Religion, for refusing to publish a 
Government-dictated 
demning the revolt. 

Disaffection in the armed forces 


editorial con- 
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did not end with the Air Force re- 
volt. Pérez Jiménez bounced back 
from a quasi-coup three weeks 
ago, when a group of Army officers 
forced him to oust and exile two of 
the most hated members of his cabi- 
net. But he continued to face a rising 
tide of opposition from students, pro- 
fessional people, and other civilian 
groups—climaxed by the successful 
revolution last week. 


Of 


Latin America, only Trujillo is worth 


the other two dictators in 
extended comment. The dean of all 
living dictators, he has ruled the 
Dominican Republic since May 1930 
as though it were his feudal hacienda. 
Shrewder and more ruthless than his 
compeers, he has used murder as an 
instrument of policy, and has hired 
the best available brains—American 
as well as Dominican—to defend his 
bloody regime. 

Yet, even Trujillo’s public-relations 
experts have been unable to persuade 
public opinion throughout this hemi- 
sphere that he did not murder two 
men: Jess de Galindez, Columbia 
University scholar and author of the 
definitive The Era of Trujillo, who 
disappeared two years ago and is 
kid- 
naped and killed by Trujillo agents; 


widely believed to have been 
and the American pilot Gerald Mur- 
phy, who was apparently done away 
with because he knew too much about 
dis- 
appearances have done more to stir 
indignation against Trujillo than any 
of his previous crimes. 


Unfortunately, Trujillo seems in 


the Galindez case. These two 


no immediate danger. He has so ef- 
fectively eliminated opposition that 
few are left in the Dominican Repub- 
lic with the heart or the ability to 
organize a revolt. 

' The Latin struggle 
/against dictatorship is linked by no 


American 


/ common program or ideology other 


than opposition to dictators. Interest- 
ingly, two forces traditionally regard- 
ed as reactionary in Latin America 
—the Army and the Church—have 
overthrown three dictators, Peron, 
Rojas Pinilla and Pérez Jiménez. 
At the same time, the liberal and 





leftist groups have accomplished lit- 
tle. In Argentina, the trade unions 
were completely in Peron’s camp. The 
Colombian Liberal party, whose dis- 
unity brought on their country’s 
tragedy, had little to do with the 
eventual fall of Rojas Pinilla. Colom- 
bia’s rudimentary trade unions played 
no part at all. The Venezuelan Accién 
Democratica has seen its best leaders 
jailed, exiled or killed by Pérez Jimé- 
nez, and the trade unions are divided. 

In Honduras, the Army was deci- 
sive in ending the dictatorship of 
Julio Lozano. The young, democratic- 
minded junta which succeeded him 
has held relatively free elections and 


vate 9 


TRUJILLO: 'NO IMMEDIATE DANGER’ 


permitted the victor, Ramon Villeda 
Morales, a genuine liberal, to take 
office as President. 

The anti-Batista forces in Cuba are 
so numerous and divided that few 
Cubans can make any sense of them. 
Fidel Castro and his “26th of July 
Movement” are, of course, sparking 
the fight, but no one seems to know 
what they stand for other than Ba- 
tista’s overthrow. 

With old-line dictatorship on the 
way out, Latin America now faces 
another threat: Communism. In re- 
cent months, Moscow has launched 
a new offensive, aimed chiefly at 
Brazil and Argentina. 

Last November 28, Soviet Party 






































chief Nikita Khrushchev granted an 
interview to the Rio de Janeiro daily 
Imprensa Popular, in which he of- 
fered Brazil machinery and know- 
how to develop her oil industry. This 
was a direct thrust at the United 
States, which has refused aid to Bra- 
zil because she nationalized her oil 
industry and will not permit private 
foreign companies to exploit her re- 
sources. Khrushchev made a similar 
offer to Argentina, whose situation is 
much like Brazil’s. He also offered to 
aid Brazilian and Argentine indus- 
trialization in general and, without 
attaching political strings, expressed 
willingness to take coffee, cocoa, 
hides, sugar and similar South Amer- 
ican products in return. 

So far, Brazil has refused to renew 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, which were broken off a dec- 
ade ago. But trade relations are ex- 
panding; Brazilian exports to the 
USSR in the first half of 1957 nearly 
equaled those for all of 1956. Argen- 
tina (like Uruguay and Mexico) has 
always maintained diplomatic rela- 
and she has 


traded with the Soviet bloc for some 


tions with Moscow, 
time. She has just sent a new com- 
mercial mission behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Brazil, with half the population 
and territory of South America, also 
has the largest Communist party in 
the hemisphere, with an estimated 
100,000 members and wide influence 
among labor unions, intellectuals and, 
especially, the armed forces. 

Argentina’s Communist party is 
almost as strong as Brazil’s and has 
been steadily gaining adherents from 
the left-wing peronistas since Perén’s 
overthrow. Red votes will surely be 
used to swell the peronista total in 
this month’s election in an effort to 
strike a death blow at hard-pressed 
Argentine democracy. 

The Communists are also working 
overtime in other Latin American 
countries—Mexico and Guatemala, in 
particular. It should be clear by now 
that Tio Sam, as the Latin Ameri- 
cans call our uncle, had better start 
looking south. 
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With Spanish and Yugoslav youth growing 
restive, Washington may have to pay a price 
for its steady support of the two dictators 


After Franeo and Tito 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


DECADE AGO, neither Spain nor Yugoslavia could be 
A counted as friendly to the Western democracies. 
After bloody civil wars involving both Nazi and Soviet 
totalitarians, Fascism had triumphed in Spain under 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, and Communism in 
Yugoslavia under Marshal Josip Broz-Tito. At the end 
of World War II, the United Nations boycotted Franco 
Spain; by 1946, the Western democracies regarded Tito’s 
Yugoslavia as the most belligerent of the new Soviet 
satellites. 

A half-decade ago, on the other hand, both Franco 
and Tito were political allies of the United States. The 
Stalin-Tito break in 1948 had brought U.S. military and 
economic aid to Belgrade; the Korean crisis led to U.S. 
agreements for air and naval bases in Spain. 

In both countries, there was hope five years ago that 
collaboration with Washington would moderate their 
dictatorships. Today, Spaniards and Yugoslavs largely 
believe that Washington’s support has been primarily 
responsible for the survival of Franco and Tito. 

Franco, 66, has now ruled Spain for two decades; 
Tito, 68, has governed Yugoslavia for thirteen years. 
In both countries, civil-war memories are beginning to 
fade, and masses and elite are actively pondering the 
succession. In Spain, there seems a_ widely-accepted 
alternative in constitutional monarchy. In Yugoslavia, 
however, since Tito rejected Milovan Djilas’s program 
of transition to democratic socialism, chaos and/or a 
return to the Soviet bloc are serious future possibilities. 


Ov OF Tito’s writers, Rade Nikolic, recently char- 
acterized “The Crisis of Franco’s Regime” as 
follows: 

“There are extremely ambitious plans for the con- 
struction of heavy industry. Industrial production is 
expected to be doubled in the foreseeable future... . 
(But there is] a constant shortage of goods on the mar- 
ket and higher and higher prices. . . . . The extraordinary 
tise in prices, caused by an ever-expanding industrializa- 
tion, pushes the country into a rampant inflation that 
cannot be stopped, largely due to the enormous flow 
of dollars Spain receives in loans and aid from the 
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United States. Agricultural production is lower than in 
1929. Low agricultural output, coupled with heavy invest- 
ment in industrial construction, has brought rising prices 
for food and consumer goods. Nominal wages have tripled 
since 1939, but real wages in some sectors of the economy 
have not even reached twice the 1936 level . . . . New 
generations are moving onto the political scene, genera- 
tions which do not remember the civil war and whose 
problems are not identical with the problems that caused 
the civil war. There are, too, many old problems still 
unsolved.” 

Rade Nikolic’s description is accurate—not only for 
Spain but for his own Yugoslavia. There, too, are ambi- 
tious plans for heavy industry, a depressed agriculture, 
real wages not much better than twenty years ago, U.S. 
dollars underwriting the regime, and new generations 
seeking solutions of new problems created or old ones 
unsolved by the dictators. 

In both countries, a pauperized peasantry suffers most 
from totalitarian-style industrialization, yet seems to lack 
the opportunity and initiative to bring about fundamental 
change. In both countries, the workers resent low living 
standards and are attracted by labor’s progress in neigh- 
boring countries (Italy, France)—but Yugoslav workers 
are silent and Spanish workers are only beginning to 
stir. Among people over 30 in both countries there is 
the pervasive fear of another civil war which serves as 
the dictators’ trump card, and there is the illusion that 
Washington is capable of deposing them. In both coun- 
tries, youth is the greatest force for change. 

Ideologically, Fascism is dead in Spain, while Com- 
munism lost its last chance of sinking roots in Yugoslavia 





During 1957, Bogdan Raditsa (cut 
at left) revisited Spain and also 
interviewed scores of recent Yugo- 
slav refugees in Austria and Italy. 
Now a professor of modern Euro- 
pean history at Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, he served the League 
of Nations before the war and was 
Tito’s foreign press chief till 1946. 











when Tito made peace with Khruschchev. Spanish 
fascism’s mass party, the Falange, has been subordi- 
nated by Franco to more traditional right-wing forma- 
tions. Its main bulwark today is the labor movement it 
rules, for many workers fear that a restored monarchy 
would bring back repressive capitalism of the 19th- 
century type. The university students, however, despise 
the Falange. Yugoslav youth, while it has not demon- 
strated openly in the manner of the Spanish students, has 
stayed away from the Communist party and regards 
Tito with little affection. Thus, twenty years after the 
Hitler-Stalin duel for Europe, youth has become anti- 
fascist in the land of national fascism, anti-Communist 
in the land of national Communism. 

As a result, police and other authorities in many Span- 
ish and Yugoslav villages have begun to worry about 
what will happen to them when change comes. In Yugo- 
slavia, since the Hungarian Revolution, petty officials 
frankly tell the population that they do not approve many 
of the acts they are required to perform; in some cases 
state officials give advance warnings to those about to 
be arrested, enabling them to flee. In both countries, 
especially outside the capitals, the people flaunt their 
contempt for the regime, while petty officials go out of 
their way to be civil. In both countries, the police can 
be bought for minor services. In Spain political prisoners 
are often let out to visit relatives and friends, or else 
they are arrested and then released a short while later. 
In Yugoslavia this is not the case for anti-Tito Com- 
munists, but is often the case for erstwhile “reactionaries.” 

Considerable resentment is directed at the lush living 
of both dictators. Franco and Tito are fat, love flashy 
uniforms and former royal palaces, enjoy entertaining 
royalty, and come to their capitals only for unavoidable 
official functions. The policies of both, as they age, seem 
directed primarily to maintaining power intact in their 
lifetimes: “Aprés moi, le déluge.” Spaniards mutter that 
all the U.S. aid is eaten up by Franco and his relatives: 
Yugoslavs believe that it is consumed by Tito and his 
“new class.” That this is an exaggeration does not make 
the universal feeling about it any less real. Popular 
resentment is aggravated by the fact that American 
diplomacy treats the two dictators with a personal defer- 
ence it extends to few of the leaders of our European 
democratic allies. 

In both countries, the Army hierarchy is a principal 
prop of dictatorship. Tito, of course, created his own 
officer corps, and its top leaders depend on his regime. 
In the case of Franco, the old generals who originally 
supported him and later became dissatisfied are all dead. 
The present Army chiefs owe their careers to his favors, 
and want to keep him alive, strong and in undivided 
power. On the lower echelons in both countries, however, 
there is dissatisfaction. 

Yet there is a great difference in the political tempera- 
ment of the two dictators, as well as in the historical 


natures of their regimes. Franco was never a mass 
ideological leader like Hitler and Mussolini; he was 
always a junta man, foxy and flexible. He knew when 
fascism was dead, and managed to extricate himself with 
considerable deftness from the position in which the fall 
of the Axis left him. Tito, on the contrary, understands 
that world Communism is in crisis but believes that his 
form of it can save the international movement from the 
consequences of Soviet malpractice. And, quite beyond 
the two men, the nuances of internal politics in the two 
countries are quite different. 


OST SPANIARDS agree that the restoration of the 
monarchy would bring back “normalcy.” It would 
satisfy conservatives and liberals who never liked Franco, 
as well as anti-Franco republicans and socialists. The 
majority of Spaniards, frightened by the thought of a 
vacuum that could lead to civil war, look upon the restora- 
tion of monarchy as the first step toward democracy. 

The major opposition to the restoration stems from 
the Falange, which favors a corporative republic. Since 
whatever gains labor has achieved under Franco have 
been through the Falange syndicates, it is watching the 
monarchists carefully for signs of their social intentions. 
Similarly, the peasants, with their hunger for land and 
desire for a sweeping agrarian reform, are wary of a 
restoration which does not bring social change. The 
monarchists, however, stress only the political succession; 
they talk as if the mere accession of a king were a solu- 
tion to all Spain’s troubles. 

Long ago, Franco agreed in principle that a monarchy 
should succeed him, but he has continually sidestepped 
the question of when this should occur. Many people 
seriously expected Franco to yield power last summer, 
but he said nothing. A Presidential Secretary, Admiral 
Luis Carrero Blanco, merely came out with a statement 
that the monarchy:in Spain would not be “an absolute... 
nor will it be a liberal” monarchy, but the “traditional 
monarchy of Spain.” 

Don Juan Bourbon, who is in exile, is anxious to 
return to the throne. Yet Franco has already made up his 
mind that the future king should be Don Juan’s son Don 
Carlos—despite the fact that father and son have agreed 
that the father should reign first. 

A third element in the Spanish situation is Opus Dei, 
a Catholic lay organization which has placed five of its 
members in Franco’s cabinet. Opus Dei is the very 
opposite of the Christian Democratic movements of West 
ern Europe, and it is increasingly opposed not only by 
members of the hierarchy but by Catholic liberals at 
large. Members of Opus Dei not associated with the gov- 





-_ 











ernment complain that the organization was founded 4 | 


a religious group, dedicated to celibacy and personal 
sacrifice, and is being misused. Liberals consider it 4 
Catholic masonry attempting to control Spain politically, 
culturally, educationally and even financially. 
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Opus Dei and the older reactionary Church leaders 
have tended to conceal a profound change inside Spanish 
Catholicism. There is a broad, though unorganized, move- 
ment among the younger clergy to modernize the social 
outlook of the Church. This movement finds its models in 
the Italian Christian Democracy of Don Luigi Sturzo and 
Alcide de Gasperi rather than in the Portugal of Antonio 
Salazar. Several Jesuit and Dominican fathers have al- 
ready spoken out on the need for greater social democ- 
racy, and it is clear that—in striking contrast to the days 
of the Republic—liberal Catholicism is a force to reckon 
with. The influence of West European Christian Democ- 
racy and of such East European prelates as Poland’s 
Cardinal Wyszynski has been considerable. 

The ferment among the younger clergy 
is part of a broader awakening among 
Spanish youth. Almost every spring, uni- 
versity students have demonstrated against 
the regime. They are tired of Franco and 
cynical about the Church-run school sys- 
tem. “In our philosophy department,” one 
student told me, “some of our professors 
consider the Pope a quasi-heretic, Jacques 
Maritain definitely a heretic, and Graham 
Greene, George Bernanos, Gabriel Marcel 
and Francois Mauriac arch-heretics whom 
one may not read or quote.” Such students 
regard Opus Dei members at the universi- 
ties as spies for the secret police. 

The university students are the children 
of the bourgeoisie that was divided in the 
Civil War. They are poorly informed about 
that war, since official histories are so 
blandly falsified. The students thus associ- 
ate the Socialists and other democratic leftists with the 
fall of the Republic, while they consider the Communists 
to be the leading element resisting reaction. Liberal- 
minded Madrid and Barcelona students all say that the 
Communists are indispensable to strikes and demonstra- 
tions against the regime, because they are best organized, 
bravest and most ingenious. As a result, the well organ- 
ized front of anti-Franco students seems dominated, at 
least at the underground level, by Communists. 

Franco’s regime is indifferent to this, preferring occa- 
sional police action to ideological influence. Anti-Commu- 
nist propaganda is official, therefore ineffective—a famil- 
iar story to those who knew prewar East European dicta- 
torships. Since the press is controlled, it is mistrusted. 
Refugees from the Soviet orbit in Spain are mostly 
former reactionaries or fascists; their appeal to rebellious 
students is nil. Even the young Spaniards who have re- 
turned from Soviet confinement in the last two years are 
not a force against Communism. Largely ignored by the 
tegime, they have had a hard time finding work. As a 
result, many would like to return to Russia. 

The appeal of the Communists is closely linked to 
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a rising anti-Americanism very different from that of 
France and Italy. Spanish anti-Americanism stems largely 
from American aid to Franco: “If America is a democ- 
racy and Russia is a dictatorship, why does America back 
Franco and Russia oppose him?” How can America at- 
tack Russia for what happened in Hungary at the same 
time it keeps Franco in power?” Spaniards have few 
intellectual dialogues with Americans: “We do not know 
anything about America except bases and bases. The only 
Americans we see are colonels and majors who run 
around as if war will start tomorrow.” 

Spanish intellectuals and white-collar workers are as 
bitter as the students but must concentrate harder on 
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making ends meet. Most hold three jobs—one in the 
morning, one around noon, the other in the afternoon 
—and have little interest in any of them. There are cafés 
and bookshops in Madrid, however, where writers and 
artists gather once a week—usually in a smoke-filled back 
room—to talk about the new play in Paris, the new book 
in London, the latest misdeed of some American in 
Spain, the necessity of Franco’s overthrow. Spanish intel- 
lectuals look to Moscow with greater hope than to Wash- 
ington. While the Hungarian events had cataclysmic 
effects on the Italian and even the French Communist 
intelligentsia, in Spain the Soviet myth lives on with the 
undiminished freshness of the 1920s. Spanish intellectuals 
see Washington and John Foster Dulles as the main obsta- 
cles to their freedom. 

If this moral picture of Spain is depressing, the eco- 
nomic prospects are encouraging for the long run. Any- 
one who has not seen Spain since the Civil War will find 
a new country. The old cities that are the eternal grandeur 
of Spain have burst their medieval walls. Not only 
Madrid, a beautiful modern city pulsing with life, but 
many other cities large and small bespeak rejuvenation. 








In the suburbs of Madrid and Barcelona and around 
cities like Salamanca and Avila, new homes, gardens and 
plazas reflect the growing industrialization. If the present 
tempo is maintained, in a generation or two Spain will 
catch up with Italy and perhaps even France. 

In the countryside, however, the donkey and the oxcart 
are king, as in the days of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. The campesino is still having a hard time; trac- 
tors and modern farm implements are seldom seen. In 
the rich regions of Andalusia, where thousands and 
thousands of acres are owned by a few landlords, the 
peasants work for a miserable 30 pesetas (50-70 cents) 
a day, which does not meet their barest needs. In such 
regions, and even in Castille where the land is owned in 
small parcels by peasants, the hunger for land and better 
living standards is great. “Spain is a rich country,” a 
man in a small village told me, “but we have had so many 
bad governments that we have never gotten much good 
out of it.” 

Although U.S. aid is in large measure responsible for 
the current economic transformation of Spain, it is not 
particularly appreciated. For one thing, the regime (and 
this is also true in Yugoslavia) publicizes the aid only 
when it wants to blame America for some unfavorable 
economic development. The press usually follows an 
announcement of a U.S. grant with a Government an- 
nouncement that prices will rise but that wages will be 
held firm, The striking wage differential between Ameri- 
cans working in Spain and the Spaniards working beside 
them is another irritating factor. So is the widespread 
belief that a large amount of U.S. aid is wasted by the 
Government, or channeled into graft. Thus even the bene- 
fits that U.S. policy has conferred on Spain, through its 
alliance with Franco, have become sources of anti- 
Americanism. 


URING 1957, more than 20,000 Yugoslavs crossed the 

frontiers into Austria and Italy. Workers, peasants. 
students, lawyers, craftsmen, small merchants, most of 
them are young, and their stories are almost identical: 
Earning a living in Yugoslavia is just too difficult. Agri- 
culture is impoverished. (Before the war, Yugoslavia 
exported wheat to Italy; today, Italy is self-sufficient and 
Yugoslavia must import.) A workers’ monthly salary is 
exhausted in two weeks; the workers’ councils, Tito’s 
pet reform, are dominated by the Communist party ap- 
paratus and do not share profits with the workers. Steep 
taxes prevent any thought of hard work among profes- 
sional men. For a while, Yugoslavs thought U.S. aid 
would improve the economic picture, but the new heavy 
industry hasn’t helped consumers much. Although there 
are more goods in the stores, the purchasing power of the 
average worker or peasant remains pitifully small. 
Meanwhile, Yugoslavs who reached Italy, Austria or 
Germany were writing home that they could earn enough 
in a few weeks to buy things they could not afford after 


a year’s work in Yugoslavia. Following Tito’s armistice | Yugos 
with Khrushchev and his support of Soviet intervention | we all 
in Hungary, thousands lost hope and fled. The example of | unfair 
the West—and particularly the growing prosperity of ' been t 
northern Italy—was too magnetic. bureat 

The life of Tito’s new class has increased resentment} Sinc 
Its luxury, while the rest of the country struggles for sur. } run by 
vival, leads workers and peasants to embezzle and cheat | Ranko 
whenever they can; the Yugoslav press is full of accounts | questic 
of such local corruption. Meanwhile, former Hapsburg ? delega’ 
and Savoy royal palaces have been remodeled for Tito’s| vich. | 
use. At Brioni, a whole island has been relandscaped | delj m 
with a private zoo, to which exotic animals have been} Secret 
transported from all over the world. Elsewhere in Yugo-' as his 
slavia, some three or four dozen buildings are kept closed ously 
for Tito’s personal use when he is passing through. The ? Slover 
top leaders in the six constituent republics of Yugoslavia| expect 
ape their chief's grandeur. Mosco 

Tito’s receptions of foreign kings, presidents and prime | while 
ministers are especially infuriating. First, the people must! heresy 
participate in parades for hours on end, rain or shine, versy. 
cold or hot. Second, it is plain that the Government is | fight 2 
spending vast revenues on such displays. Third, the for- | within 
eign visitors all go home declaring that Tito is the most} Veljkc 
beloved man in Yugoslavia. Vukm: 

Surely, without Tito a Yugoslav Communist regime | Arab ; 
would find it hard to pursue the present see-saw policy } both 
which finds Belgrade wooed by both Moscow and Wash-} The 
ington and actively wooing all neutrals. For the Yugo } old na 
slav Communist party and its popular front, the Social J rivalry 
ist Alliance, have been in crisis ever since Djilas began 
his criticisms of Party bureaucratism in 1953. Because 
Djilas was then the regime’s main spokesman, most Party 
members heartily welcomed his call for greater democ- | 
racy in the Party and in the state. When Djilas was at j 
tacked by Edward Kardelj and the late Mosha Pijade, the 
Party began to disintegrate. Kardelj underestimated the 
popularity of Djilas’s ideas—particularly among those) 
who had served in the Partisans with him. During 1954 
and 1955, many such Communists dared to tell Tito 
openly that Djilas was right. Now, as a careful purge of 
pro-Djilas elements proceeds, the expression of suk 
sentiments is as dangerous as pro-Stalin statements be 
tween 1948 and 1953. Nonetheless, despite the removal 
of such important figures as General Peko Dapchevich (a 
Montenegrin friend of Djilas), there is an important 
“Djilas underground” in the Party. Its persistence & 
plains the repeated postponements of the Party Congress, 
originally scheduled for last summer, now slated for this 
April. 





This “Djilas underground”—consisting of those i 
the Party and outside it who believe Yugoslavia should | 
move toward a democratic socialism—is a potential 
rather than an active force. Few will risk their necks 
for him now. “Djilas should have written less and acted 
more,” a young Communist who had just escaped from 
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Yugoslavia told me. “He had every chance to do so, and 
we all would have followed his lead.” It is, perhaps, an 
unfair criticism of a man whose temperament has always 
been that of the passionate rebel rather than of the crafty 
bureaucratic maneuverer. 

Since the degradation of Dijilas, the Party has been 
run by the triumvirate of Tito, Kardelj and Alexander 
Rankovich. Though Tito personally supervises the major 
questions of international policy, he has been steadily 
delegating more and more power to Kardelj and Ranko- 
vich, Very soon—perhaps at the Party Congress—Kar- 
delj may be named Prime Minister and Rankovich Party 
Secretary, thus formalizing Tito’s nomination of them 
as his joint heirs. Since duumvirates have been notori- 
ously unsuccessful in history, a struggle between the 
Slovene fox Kardelj and the Serb lion Rankovich may be 
expected to follow Tito’s demise, with Washington and 
Moscow partners in the game. It is worth noting that, 
while Kardelj was the leading opponent of the Djilas 
heresy, Rankovich managed to stay out of the contro- 
versy. It should also be noted, however, that the Party’s 
fight against the ideas of Djilas has encouraged the rise 
within the hierarchy of former pro-Stalinist elements. 
Veljko Vlahovic, an old Moscow hand, and Svetozar 
Vukmanovic-Tempo, who has been active in courting 
Arab and Asian neutrals, have moved into Djilas’s place; 
both are sympathetic to Khrushchev. 

The Party crisis is complicated by the recurrence of 
old national antagonisms, particularly the old Croat-Serb 
rivalry. (Montenegrins have been somewhat disaffected, 
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too, since the ouster of their native son Dijilas.) The 
Hungarian Revolution revived nationalist sentiment in 
Croatia. Signs of it include numerous trials of young 
Croats for counter-revolutionary activity; the tightening 
of cultural controls in the name of “socialism” against 
“bourgeois chauvinism”; the repeated insistence by 
Croatia’s Communist boss, Vladimir Bakaric, on the 
necessity of a “Croatian road to socialism” in agricul- 
ture; and the apparent snubbing of Bakaric in the high- 
est councils of the Party. The regime combats such ten- 
sions by manning the Army and police in Croatia with 
Serbs, and the Army and police in Serbia with Croats. 
At the same time, it utilizes these old hatreds to remind 
the non-nationalistic majority of Yugoslavia of the civil 
war they bred. Continuation of these feuds remains a 
major obstacle to an effective Yugoslav resistance to dic- 
tatorship. When Tito is gone, the latent violence of the 
Croat-Serb relationship may persuade many in the Party 
that the only hope of their survival is with Moscow. 


N THE past year, both Tito and Franco have moved 

farther away from Washington. Franco has estab- 
lished trade relations with East Germany and Poland, 
and is moving toward trade with Czechoslovakia and the 
USSR as well. Faced with rising anti-American and pro- 
Communist sympathy among the intelligentsia, he is 
capable of bidding for new popularity by adopting a pro- 
Soviet orientation under the guise of “positive neutral- 
ism” or some such label. And Tito, apart from his well- 
publicized ideological maneuvers in Eastern Europe, has 
been working closely with Nasser and others in the Mid- 
dle East against U.S. and West European “imperialism.” 
Tito used U.S. dollars to help build Syria’s Latakia har- 
bor and the Asab harbor in Ethiopia, and has been 
helping the Algerian rebels as well. 

In both countries, U.S. aid has neither purchased the 
affections of the dictators nor won new friends among 
the people. Is it too late to reverse our policy of ideologi- 
cal non-intervention and to attempt to assure both Spain 
and Yugoslavia future freedom from Moscow and peace- 
ful progress? I think there is still time for a major 
diplomatic effort in both countries. Franco could be 
urged to formally establish the monarchy under young 
Don Carlos, with himself as temporary regent if neces- 
sary to insure a smooth transition to constitutional rule. 
Tito, who is not in good health, should be reminded that 
Yugoslavia’s national interest calls for at least the dis- 
arming of pro-Soviet elements in the Party and a political 
decentralization as outlined by Djilas—if not for a public 
Tito-Djilas compromise establishing a defined program 
of transition to democratic socialism. 

One thing is sure: Without such diplomatic initia- 
tives, the vast U.S. investment in the two dictators will 
be in grave peril when they leave the scene—and both 
Spain and Yugoslavia may well be in store for renewed 
civil strife. 








At the Cairo Conference 


Sultan Galiev's Ghost 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


NEW International was created 
at last month’s Afro-Asian Soli- 
Cairo. The 


meeting, which stressed the common 


darity Conference in 
struggle against the imperialist West, 
was attended by official delegations 
from Egypt, Syria and the Commu- 
nist countries; by unofficial repre- 
sentatives, drawn largely from Com- 
munist-front groups, of most other 
Asian and African nations; and by 
exiles (e.g., from Jordan) who were 
self-appointed delegates from their 
native lands. The conference estab- 
lished a permanent secretariat in 
Cairo—in effect, the nucleus of a new 
International. 

No mention was made at Cairo of 
the man who many years ago origi- 
nated the idea and worked out the 

for this colonial Interna- 
Mir Sayid Sultan Oglu. Sul- 
tan Galiev, 


strategy 
tional 

as he was known in Rus- 
sian, was born in Kazan around 
890. As a young man he joined the 
Socialist Revolutionaries, then the 
Mensheviks, and finally, in the au- 


tumn of 1917, the Bolsheviks. 


For a time, Sultan Galiev was 
Commissar for Education and Na- 
tionalities in the Tatar Bolshevik 


republic. In February 1918, he be- 
came one of Stalin’s chief lieutenants 
in the Comissariat for Nationalities. 
One of his chief tasks was editing the 
Commissariat’s organ, Zhizn Natsio- 
nalnostei. Before long, Sultan Galiev 
devia- 


was accused of “nationalist 


tions,” and in 1923 he was arrested. 
After his release from prison he did 
not return to Soviet politics, and in 
the purges of 1936-1938 he dis- 
appeared. 

Sultan Galiev’s ideas about colo- 
nial revolution, later developed by his 


friends and disciples, were first set 
forth in a series of articles in the 
October and November 1919 issues 
of Zhizn Natsionalnostei. Today these 
articles make almost prophetic read- 
ing. Here are his basic arguments: 

1. Classical Marxists are making a 
mistake by concentrating their atten- 
tion and hopes on the industrially 
developed West. The backward coun- 
tries of the Orient provide a far more 
fertile territory for Communism. 

2. The backward nations of the 
East are more truly progressive than 
the working class in the West; they 
are the real proletarian nations. It is 
extremely doubtful that any commu- 
nity of interest exists between these 
Eastern countries and the Western 
working class. 

3. The establishment of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in the West 
would not be tantamount to world 
revolution; it would only mean the 
perpetuation of Western rule over 
the rest of the world. Real change 
can be brought about only by a dicta- 
torship of the colonial countries over 
the metropolitan nations. 

4. Since all classes in the Eastern 
countries have been subjected to 
Western rule and exploitation, there 
is no room for a class struggle. Com- 
munist policy should be based on an 
alliance among all classes, including 
the upper and middle classes. 

5. There should be a new Interna- 
tional of colonial peoples. This should 
be independent of the Comintern, but 
Russia should participate in it. The 
leading roles in this new Interna- 
tional, however, must be taken by the 
ex-colonial peoples themselves, above 
all by the Moslems. 

In the Soviet Union of 1919, these 


views were an anathema. Less than 
forty years later, his ideas have been 
adopted, at least on the tactical level, 
by Soviet leaders. And almost all of 
his basic tenets have been accepted 
by the rulers of such countries as 
Syria, Egypt and Indonesia. 

It is now one of the assumptions of 
Moscow’s foreign policy that the op. 
portunities for expanding Soviet in- 
fluence are much more promising in 
the Middle East and Asia than in 
the “industrial West.” Similarly, 
radical nationalist leaders in the 
Arab world and North Africa now 
contend that their people are on the 
whole more progressive than those 
who belong to left-wing movements 
in the West. Thus Al Mujtahid, or- 
gan of the Algerian rebels, recently 
declared that there is no link be- 
tween its followers and the French 
Left because the French worker is 
also participating in the exploitation 
of Algerians. 

Sultan Galiev’s strictures against 
class war have been accepted by the 
Syrian and Egyptian regimes and tac- 
itly approved, for the time being, by 
Moscow. Damascus and Cairo see 
this as a permanent condition, though 
in the Kremlin it can only be consid- 
ered a transient stage in the develop 
ment of Middle East Communism. 

Finally, Sultan Galiev’s outline for 
the new colonial International is be 
ing followed quite closely. The USSR 
will participate, but will not take a 
leading role. The permanent secre 
tariat will be located in Cairo and the 
secretary general will be an Egyp 
tian. Since the other representatives 
in the leading councils of the new 
International will be Commmunists 
or fellow-travelers, there is no need 
for Soviet representation at the top 
level. Indeed, an analysis of the reso 
lutions adopted in Cairo shows the 
decisive role played by Communist 
slogans. Even the resolution dealing 
with economic cooperation opposes 
all Western economic assistance and 
calls for a struggle against the Euro 
pean Common Market. 

Why are the Soviet rulers now will 
ing to accept a policy they rejected 35 
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years ago? When the policy was first 
presented, Pan-Islamism was a dis- 
ruptive force in Russia. Moscow could 
not rely on Moslem Communists like 
Sultan Galiev, not to mention fellow- 
travelers like Enver Pasha, who at a 
decisive moment deserted and joined 
the Basmatch revolt in Turkestan. In 
1958, Soviet Central Asia is largely 
tamed and de-Islamized. For the first 
time in Soviet history, a Communist 
of Moslem origin, Nuritdin Mukhitdi- 
nov, is a member of the Presidium. 
There is no longer any reason for 
Moscow to shun contact with the na- 
tionalist movements in Moslem coun- 
tries. 

The new International, which is 
little more than a Soviet-Arab alli- 
ance at the moment, is a convenient 
and powerful agency for the dissemi- 
nation of Soviet propaganda. The 
work will be done by others under 
the semi-respectable cloak of anti- 
imperialism, positive neutralism, un- 
committed Arab nationalism, etc. 
The new International will not be in 
a position to make any important po- 
litical decisions, since most of the 
Bandung nations have refused to par- 
ticipate in it. Nor does it appear 
likely that any of the major projects 
for economic cooperation which the 
conference discussed will be carried 
out. On the other hand, the planned 
Asian Writers Congress in Tashkent 
will doubtless be held. 

Is the new International another 
Comintern? Certainly not, and as far 
as Moscow is concerned it should not 
be. The Kremlin wants to create a 
new framework for the backward 
countries of Asia and Africa, where 
strong Communist parties do not yet 
exist. Straight Leninism cannot be 
applied in these areas; they are still 
oo primitive to understand it. The 
new colonial International, therefore, 
is to provide a pre-Communist ideo- 
logical and organizational framework 
which combines nationalist and anti- 
Western motifs with some Leninist 
ideas and support for the Soviet Un- 
ion, In time, it is presumed, this will 
kad to something along more ortho- 
dox Communist lines. 
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Behind the release of Sheikh Abdullah 


A LION UNCAGED 


By S. R. Mohan Das 


BoMBAY 

FTER four-and-a-half years in 

jail without trial, the still un- 

tamed Lion of Kashmir, Sheikh Ab- 

dullah, has been released. The ques- 
tion being asked here is: “Why?” 

In 1953, the Kashmir Government, 
with New Delhi’s approval, decided 
that the Lion was too dangerous to 
remain at large. He was openly 
charged with being a renegade. From 
a strong supporter of union between 
Kashmir and India, it was said, he 
had turned to consorting with the 
enemies of Indian nationalism by 
urging self-determination for Kash- 
mir. 

India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who perhaps more than any- 
one else was responsible for raising 
Sheikh Abdullah to legendary heights, 
found this difficult to believe. Al- 
though ample evidence was available, 
he scoffed at all criticism of the 
Sheikh. In the end, however, he re- 
luctantly agreed to Abdullah’s incar- 
ceration. 

During his stay in prison, it was 
hoped, Sheikh Abdullah would “mend 
his thinking.” But even before his 
release it was obvious that this had 
not happened. If anything, he had 
become more convinced than ever 
that self-determination must be grant- 
ed to Kashmir. 

In the light of these facts, several 
theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain Abdullah’s release at this time. 
The most logical would appear to be 
the following. 

Recently, there has been a polari- 
zation of political forces in Kashmir. 
Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mo- 
hammed’s ruling National Conference 
party split with its extreme left wing, 
a Communist group headed by G. M. 


Sadiq. Subsequently, the Communists 
set up their own party, the Demo- 
cratic National Conference, and bat- 
tle lines were drawn. Thus, in any 
future election the only alternative 
to the Bakshi Government would be 
the Communists. 

With Kerala in mind, and realiz- 
ing that there is some doubt about 
the ruling party’s ability to maintain 
its popularity, the Indian Govern- 
ment apparently felt that it had to 
do something. Further, it seems to 
have decided that releasing Sheikh 
Abdullah would be the best step to 
take. In a triangular contest he could 
neutralize the Communists, who had 
turned upon him when he rejected 
the idea of union with India. Then 
the only surviving party would be 
the New Delhi-supported National 
Conference. Given a new lease on 
life, the Bakshi group might be able 
to regain its popularity and the Lion, 
faced with this, might even calm 
down and become cooperative again. 

Meanwhile, however, Sheikh Ab- 
dullah has taken up where he left off. 
He has branded the present ruling 
party a bunch of gangsters, and he 
has demanded self-determination for 
Kashmir’s Moslems. Some have sug- 
gested that this might land him back 
in jail, but this is highly unlikely 
since his captors had no reason to 
believe he would act otherwise upon 
release. It seems clear that, in freeing 
the Lion, the Indian Government ex- 
pected immediate negative results and 
long-range positive results. 

In any event, in a region where 
“guided democracy” (Indonesia) and 
“controlled democracy” (Pakistan) 
are becoming serious political phi- 
losophies, India’s decision to free the 
Lion of Kashmir is a healthy move. 











Why Khrushchev 


Revamped Industry 


By George P. Denicke 


XPLAINING the reasons for last 
E year’s reorganization of Soviet 
the Party 
organ Kommunist declared it was 
absurd to think that more than 200,- 
000 factories and 100,000 construc- 
tion projects could be efficiently di- 
rected on a centralized basis. This 
was, of course, true and it needn’t 
have taken until 1957 to discover it. 


economic management, 


The idea of a regional organization 
of the economy was discussed as 
long ago as the early Twenties. How- 
ever, Stalin demanded the greatest 
possible economic centralization as 
the essential basis for his totalitarian 
rule, Inevitably, the whole problem 
of economic organization acquired a 
political cast and could no longer be 
discussed on the basis of economic 
efficiency alone. When Khrushchev 
finally decided to carry out decen- 
tralization, the political implications 
of the move made it a factor in the 
struggle that ended in the purging of 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich. 

The peculiar form which the re- 
organization ultimately took can be 
explained only in political terms. 
Economically, the creation of 105 
separate “national economic councils” 
(sovnarkhozy) was sheer madness. 

The reorganization was decided 
upon in principle in February 1957 
by a plenum of the Party Central 
Committee. No details were provided, 
but the plenum resolution spoke of 
dividing the country into “basic eco- 
nomic regions.” To anyone familiar 
with the terminology and practice of 
Soviet economic planning, this clear- 
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ly indicated relatively large areas— 
probably 15 to 20 in number and 
based not on existing administrative 
units but on economic logic. 

Khrushchev, however, had other 
ideas; and, after a struggle, he suc- 
ceeded in taking charge of the re- 
organization plan. In his “theses” on 
the plenum’s report to the Supreme 
Soviet, he substituted the term “eco- 
nomic administrative regions” for 
“basic economic regions” and de- 
clared that the “regions” would, so 
far as possible, coincide with the 
regular administrative units of the 
Soviet Union. This represented such 
a complete reversal of the original 
concept that most Soviet economists, 
failing to grasp what had happened, 
continued to write about a limited 
number of “basic economic regions” 
for some time after Khrushchev’s 
“theses” appeared. However, Khrush- 
chev knew exactly what he wanted, 
and, with certain compromises, he 
imposed his own ideas. 

As a result, the Soviet Union now 
has 105 “economic administrative re- 
gions” and the same number of sov- 
narkhozy. Each of the smaller Union 
Republics constitutes an economic 
region. In the Ukraine, Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan, where Khrushchev 
agreed to a compromise, there are 
fewer economic regions (rayony) 
than administrative regions (oblasti). 
In the Russian Republic, however, the 
70 rayony are, with one exception, 
identical with the oblasti. The State 
Planning Commission of the Russian 
Republic will now have to coordinate 
70 distinct economic plans—hardly 
a contribution to efficiency. 

In principle, the idea of regional 
economic organization is a very 





sound one. It is impossible to find 
any economic motivation, however, 
in the distorted version steamrollered 
through by Khrushchev. Rather, it 
was for weighty political reasons that 
the latter decided to block the for- 
mation of larger economic regions. 
In a booklet explaining the “his- 
toric” importance of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, one T. A. Kuler writes that 
the “Party and Soviet organs” in the 
various administrative regions will 
organize the new sovnarkhozy. Since 
the “Soviet organs” are completely 
dominated by the regional Party 
committees (obkomy), this means 
that the sovnarkhozy will be run 
not by economic-management special- 
ists but by Party bureaucrats. 
Clearly, Khrushchev feared that 
the creation of large economic re- 
gions would undermine the Party dic- 
tatorship. If each of these regions 
included several oblasti, they would 
pass beyond the jurisdiction of the 
various obkomy. The new sovnar- 
khozy would be directed by eco- 
nomic managers, probably of minis- 
terial stature, and the power position 
of the Party bureaucracy would drop. 
Of course, the economic managers 
are also Party members. Nevertheless, 
they represent a distinct social group 
with interests and aims different from 
those of the regular Party bureauc- 
racy. Khrushchev used the economic 
reorganization to strike at this in- 
creasingly powerful group—not only 
by creating “economic administra- 
tive regions” but by eliminating most 
of the big economic ministries in 
Moscow, which had been the strong: 
holds of the economic bureaucracy. 
The capstone was placed on this 
process in June and December of last 
year (first after the Malenkov-Molo- 
tov-Kaganovich purge, then after the 
removal of Marshal Zhukov), with a 
series of changes in the composition 
of the Party Presidium. Ten of the 
15 Presidium members are now Party 
secretaries. Since the Presidium is 
the real government of the USSR, the 
dictatorship of the Party “apparatus,” 
led by First Secretary Khrushchev, 


is more absolute than ever. 
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The U.S. must adjust its domestic economic program to the needs of its friends abroad 


ALLIED COOPERATION 
IN THE MISSILE AGE 


By Oscar Schnabel 


HE PRESIDENT’S messages on the State of the Union, 
pe Budget and the Economic Report show that he 
clearly grasps our two basic security needs: adequate 
armaments and cooperation with our allies. We can count 
on Congress to meet—if not, indeed, to go beyond—the 
White House’s arms requests. What is less certain, un- 
fortunately, is that our lawmakers will take the necessary 
action on this nation’s second major security requirement. 

At least until such time as we can rely for military 
defense on intercontinental-range missiles and missile- 
launching submarines, inter-Allied cooperation is actually 
as vital to us as arms production. And, since we and our 
allies are democratic nations, the basis of that coopera- 
tion must be popular acceptance of its vital necessity and 
willingness to make sacrifices. For America, these sacri- 
fices must mean not only skimming off part of our 
steadily rising national income, but even accepting minor 
inroads into our national production, if it is necessary 
to maintain the economic, social and political stability of 
friendly nations. 

Our allies, on the other hand, will be called upon less 
to make economic sacrifices than to take major risks 
affecting their very survival. Today, the great majority of 
Western Europeans unquestionably are strongly opposed 
to the establishment of American missile bases on their 
territory. This opposition can be overcome only if the 
U.S. and her allies clearly demonstrate that all means of 
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coming to terms with the Soviet Union have been ex- 
hausted. Unless we wish to put billions of dollars into 
the production of missiles for which bases will not be 
available, we must enter into negotiations with Moscow 
which, if they fail, will at least convince our friends that 
they need our missiles for survival. 

But we must do even more than that to overcome the 
rising wave of neutralism abroad. We must convince both 
our allies and the non-committed countries that our 
mounting arms expenditures have only one purpose: to 
protect us and the entire non-Communist world against 
aggression or military blackmail. For, while very few 
people believe that the United States aims at war, there is 
an increasing suspicion abroad that influential groups 
in this country want to keep the fear of war alive for 
economic reasons. 

Instead of trying to allay this suspicion, we seem to 
do our best to strengthen it. All economic previews for 
1958, including that of our Secretary of Commerce and, 
to some extent, the President’s Economic Report, stress 
that increased arms spending will not only check the 
present mild recession but lead us to new heights of pros- 
perity. If we want to keep our friends, we must convince 
them that our economy is too strong and healthy to be 
dependent on constantly increasing military budgets. In 
fact, in addition to our present economic plans based on 
heavy arms spending, we might even draw up an alterna- 
tive program to be applied when and if arms cuts become 
possible. Obviously, money saved on armaments could 
be spent for other vital purposes like schools, highways 
and hospitals. Yet, it would be just as effective if we 
devoted the time now used for arms production to in- 
creased leisure, which would itself create new employ- 
ment possibilities. Unfortunately, ever since World War 
II finally brought an end to the Depression, defense 
spending has continued to absorb a major part of our 
gross national product; hence, we have had no opportu- 
nity to convince ourselves or the rest of the world that we 
can be prosperous in time of peace. By planning ahead 
for a peacetime economy, we could prove to other nations 
that we are not afraid of a peaceful settlement of the 
cold war. 

Suspicion of our defense-based economy, however, is 











not the only threat to our international position. Equally 
dangerous is the rising wave of protectionism in this 
country. It is essential to remember that our friends in 
Europe, Asia and Latin America are far more dependent 
on foreign trade than we are, and we must avoid any 
actions in import and export policy which damage their 
vulnerable economies. 

After World War II, we sang the praises of our free- 
enterprise system and of free trade. Since then, however, 
we have moved steadily toward greater economic restric- 
tions and Government participation in the economy. To- 
day, it is our government which provides foreign nations 
with aid that formerly came from private investment. 
Moreover, not only have we eliminated free-market opera- 
tions for our most important agricultural products, but 
our government is selling surplus commodities—albeit 
through commercial channels—by methods which are 
more ruinous to foreign countries than the worst export 
dumping in the past. At the same time, we subsidize our 
cotton manufacturers’ exports. Nor is our import policy 
any better. Not only do our tariffs restrict imports—this 
is partly understandable in view of the difference in pro- 
duction costs here and abroad—but our escape clauses 
and quotas play havoc with the vital interests of many 
of our friends. This situation is clearly understood by 
the executive branch of the Government, which unfortu- 
nately encounters strong opposition from groups that 
are more concerned with protecting their own economic 
interests than in safeguarding the vital interests of this 
country and the free world. As a result, we continue to 
arouse animosity here in the Western Hemisphere and 


elsewhere, and we are driving our friends into constantly 


expanding trade relations with the Soviet bloc. 
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Before we reappraise our foreign trade policy, how.- 
ever, we must make the necessary adjustments in our 
national economy. The more prices rise, despite the ever- 
increasing productivity of our economy, the more de- 
mands will be heard for protection against the competi- 
tion of low-priced foreign goods. We must therefore fully 
implement our Full Employment Act, which provides that 
the Government shall not only provide full employment 
but also protect the national purchasing power. As long 
as we take the line that we must increase wages and prices 
in order to maintain a high level of consumption, we 
will not be able to achieve really effective cooperation 
with the rest of the free world. The basic principle ex- 
pounded by some big labor unions—and not too vehe- 
mently opposed by big business—is that constantly rising 
wages are necessary to provide markets for our increased 
production. Yet, it is obvious that the millions who live 
on fixed incomes—pensions, Social Security, annuities, 
etc.—lose purchasing power when living costs rise. What 
is really needed is an impartial study of how best to main- 
tain and increase our national purchasing power while 
protecting the vital interests of our friends. Once a sound, 
non-inflationary growth of the economy is recognized as 
a basic prerequisite for a successful foreign policy, and 
hence for our security, Government wage and price con- 
trols will be just as essential as the Selective Service Act 
—and certainly less of an encroachment on our cherished 
freedoms. 

To sum up, we can count on the support of our allies, 
and at least the benevolent neutralism of the non-commit- 
ted world, only if we base our overall policy on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

© Increased space-age armaments must be accompanied 
by serious efforts to reach a settlement with the Soviet 
Union. 

¢ We must make our prosperity independent of arms 
spending and convince the world of that fact. 

© We must halt export dumping and liberalize our for- 
eign trade, even if it means compensating certain special 
interests for their losses. 

e As the world’s wealthiest country, we must become 
the world’s biggest banker, taking the place England once 
occupied. 

¢ In order to make the last two steps possible, we 
must adjust our national economy so as to avoid infla- 
tion. Instead of pushing economic growth beyond its 
natural rates by means of inflationary credit expansion, 
we should give content to the term “people’s capitalism.” 
If we turn our people into capitalists instead of debtors, 
their savings will provide the means both for expansion 
of our own productive capacity and for investment in 
the growth of other friendly nations. 

If we follow this policy, we will quickly regain the 
world’s esteem, which we won by our victory in World 
War II and our postwar aid programs but have lost by 
our actions of recent years. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


N THE morning that I strolled 
O into Room 457 of the Senate 
Office Building, the caretaker seemed 
glad to see me. The poor fellow must 
| have felt lonesome in the big, empty, 
echoing place. But within a few min- 
utes things woke up. A bevy of pretty 
girls breezed in with the names of 





Senators printed in big, black letters 
on white cards and arranged these 
identifying tags about the great cir- 
cular table on the platform at one 
end of the room. Thus they an- 
nounced to visitors beginning to 
trickle in that we were soon to be 
honored by the presence of Senators 
Johnson, Flanders, Stennis, Bridges, 
Symington, Bush, Margaret Smith 
and other members of the Prepared- 
ness Committee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Then followed 
men bearing tables and chairs for 
the witnesses, reporters and others. 

Photographers, moving-picturemen, 
television and radio men were next. 
They all acted as if they owned the 
place. The newspaper chaps lounged 
about with that peculiarly superior 
sort of air that seems to say: “You 
can’t fool us; we've seen all this over 
and over again.” A great, good- 
natured, lumbering policeman added 
the finishing touch. You could not 
shake off the notion that he had been 
coached and costumed and made up 
to play the part on the stage. Before 
long I caught myself calling him 
Adam just as did all the others. 

When the military and naval offi- 
cers began to arrive and the two glar- 
ing Klieg lights were turned on, the 
atmosphere began to take on some- 
thing of the stern air of an official 
‘%casion. Within a short time, the 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Hearing 
On Defense 


Senators named on the placards 
formed a half-circle on the platform, 
the chairman’s gavel rang out and 
the business of the day was in prog- 
ress. The Klieg lights gleamed, mov- 
ing-picture reels buzzed, photogra- 
phers’ bulbs flashed, radio and tele- 
vision outfits were turned on. It was 
as if all of these people and things 
had been electrically powered and 
had been set into motion by the 
touching of a button. Admiral Ches- 
ter A. Nimitz, calm, gray and digni- 
fied, took his place at the focus of 
the glaring lights directly before the 
dark, rather austere and sharply en- 
graved face of Lyndon Johnson. 

The committee counsel and most 
of the Senators put questions to the 
Admiral and to General Carl Spaatz 
who followed him. I took pages and 
pages of penciled notes. My general 
impression through the day was that 
the man most in the minds of all of 
us was President Eisenhower. Yet no 
one mentioned his name. 

The Admiral and the General who 
were giving testimony were praised 
as men who had done much to save 
their country during the Second 
World War. The examining Sena- 
tors were, of course, taking for grant- 
ed that everything done in the past 
by Congress has been well-nigh per- 
fect. If the Defense Department has 
been badly organized or improperly 
directed, to whom must the fault be 
assigned if not to the gentle and 
rather forgetful Chief Executive? In 
fact, Admiral Nimitz came out blunt- 
ly with the statement that the Consti- 
tution imposes on the Commander-in- 
Chief—and not upon Congress—the 
responsibility for military decisions. 





This notion that it is the President 
who has made great blunders which 
have kept us behind the Russians was 
implied in the questions and remarks 
of the Republicans as definitely as in 
those of the Democrats. 

I left the hearing with a feeling 
that the American people are now 
doing some heavy thinking about 
their government. The thing has be- 
come too big, too clumsy, too com- 
plicated. People can’t see how to get 
hold of it and shift it according to 
their will. Experienced men like 
Nimitz and Spaatz want to have the 
military part of our great machine 
revised so that the citizens will know 
exactly who is responsible. As the 
threats have become more terrible, 
our elected officials have become 
more timid rather than more coura- 
geous. Whenever something is to be 
done, they seek to divide authority. 
They appoint advisers, great indus- 
trialists or famous experts. Then, 
while discussion goes on, decisions 
are postponed and things get worse. 
In the meantime, the official person— 
the President or Cabinet member— 
gives out vague statements and gets 
the citizens deeper and deeper into 
puzzlement. 

I was proud to hear Admiral Nim- 
itz go back to the Constitution. It 
was written by a group of men who 
had clear heads and were no cow- 
ards. I can’t help thinking of the two 
terms of President George Washing- 
ton. He had no rockets to face. But 
he had no money, he had practically 
no army, and the world was ready 
to engulf his weak little government 
before it ever got on its feet. When 
danger arose and the citizens were 
threatened, he did not appoint an ad- 
visory committee. He did what had 
to be done himself. 

As I lingered about that committee 
room, I got the impression that peo- 
ple are alive to this matter of respon- 
sibility. They are looking for a man 
—not someone who will lower taxes 
or balance the budget, but a man who 
will stand on his own feet and make 
his own decisions about national de- 
fense. 












NATIONAL REPORTS 





A Third Party for the South? 


HE Little Rock school-integration 
ero touched off a new wave of 
third-party talk throughout the South 
—particularly after the President’s 
use of Federal troops was applauded 
by Northern Democratic spokesmen. 
Southern editorial writers continue to 
feed the flames of political revolt. The 
Charleston (S.C.) News and Courier 
observes: 

“A great political showdown is 
likely to come in the South in 1960. 
Every week brings statements by 
Northern Democrats in which they 
intention to ignore 
Southern voters. It is in the cards 
that the national Democrats will 
match the Republicans in endorsing 
bayonet rule. 


announce an 


“Will South Carolinians support a 
man for .. . public office if that man’s 
party loyalty extends to embracing a 
party that promises to use bayonets 
against Southerners?” 

A possible Southern third-party 
strategy is spelled out by the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle: 

“Southern Democratic leaders are 
said to be cooking up new strategy 
which conceivably could embarrass 
the party in its quest for the Presi- 
dency in 1960. 

“It calls for a sort of political sit- 
down strike, as it were, except in the 
case of Southern Democratic candi- 
dates seeking local and state offices 
and seats in Congress. As for giving 
support to the Democratic party’s 
candidate for President, the Southern 
party members would simply sit on 
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By William G. Phillips 


their hands and do nothing to help 
out.” 

The Greenville (S.C.) News says: 

“It is not at all surprising that the 
trend of events has brought new talk, 
in the South particularly, of a ‘third 
party.’ . . . Its platform would call 
for drastic economy in government, 
a return to the states [of] powers re- 
cently taken over by the Federal Gov- 





HODGES: OPPOSES A THIRD PARTY 


ernment, substantial cuts in taxes, 
and a better break for the farmers. 
. . . Such a movement might under- 
take to throw the Presidential elec- 
tion into the House of Representa- 
tives by preventing either major na- 
tional party from getting an elec- 
toral majority.” 

There is a greater degree of initial 
support for the third-party move- 
ment among local politicians who 
have little to risk in advocating a 
demagogic cause which might serve 


as a vehicle to advance their ow 
careers. Some seniority-rich South- 
erners in Congress, however, have, 
privately counseled against third. 
party talk. 

A poll of the 13 Southern Gover. 
nors on the possibility of a third- 
party movement in 1960 was recently 
conducted by Congressional Quarter. 
ly News Features. Seven of them re 
jected the idea. Two indicated that 
they would look with favor on a third 
party, while four others refused com- 
ment. 

North Carolina Governor Luther 
H. Hodges said: “I strongly feel that 
it would be a serious mistake for the 
South either to sponsor or follow : 
third-party movement. We have » 
much more to lose than we have to 
gain in a third party.” 

Governor Albert Chandler of Ken 
tucky warned that “a_ third-party 
movement might possibly split the 
Democratic party and lessen the 
South’s chances for representatives 
in the national government.” Similar 
observations were made by Gover 
nors James Folsom of Alabama, Le 
roy Collins of Florida, Raymond 
Gary of Oklahoma, Frank Clement ¢ 
Tennessee, and Price Daniel o 
Texas. 

Strongest endorsement of a third: 
party movement came from Govern! 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia: 

“It appears the South cannot loo 
to the Democratic or Republica 
party for redress of what I conside! 
the gravest of grievances. Whether 


the differences facing this nation t 


day can be better resolved by the 
formation of a third party is to me! 
matter of conjecture at this time 
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However, there is a great deal of 
growing sentiment in this part of the 
nation concerning such a movement.” 

And Virginia’s Thomas E. Stanley 
said: “There is no question that the 
conservative people of the Southern 
states are greatly concerned by the 
‘liberal’ trend of both national par- 
ties. If we can revitalize the party as 
a truly Democratic party, we have 
much more to gain than by attempt- 
ing to sponsor a third-party move- 
ment. Events between now and the 
next national convention will decide 
the issue.” 

Arkansas’s controversial Governor 
Orval E. Faubus declined to answer 
the poll. So did the Governors of 
three other states where third-party 
agitation has been most evident— 
George Timmerman of South Caro- 
lina, James Coleman of Mississippi, 
and Earl Long of Louisiana. 


ost of the third-party move- 

ments since the 1930s have 
come from the right-wing political 
fringe. They have all realized that 
their candidates could not hope to 
win a Presidential election for sev- 
eral reasons: They have lacked an 
effective, nationwide party organiza- 
tion; they have found it difficult to 
gain a place on the ballot in many 
states; they have had little appeal to 
the average voter because of their 
narrow sectional or economic view- 
points. 

Instead, their common objective 
has been to prevent either major 
party candidate from receiving a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, thus 
placing the choice of President in 
the hands of the rural-conservative 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Early in 1956, Northern and South- 
ern “states’ rights” groups made 
initial efforts to coordinate their po- 
litical activities. The campaign was 
spearheaded by the Federation for 
Constitutional Government —coordi- 
nating body for White Citizens’ Coun- 
cils in 11 Southern states—and by an 
organization called For America, ac- 
tive since 1954 in advocating nation- 
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alistic and “sound constitutional” 
principles. 

These efforts resulted in a “Na- 
tional States’ Rights Conference” 
held in September 1956 at Memphis, 
Tennessee. Delegates representing 
right-wing splinter parties in 25 
states attended the Conference. An 
attempt was made to organize a na- 
tional conservative third party, but 
this plan was voted down by the dele- 
gates. 

The Conference did draw up a 
strong “states’ rights” platform and 
endorsed a ticket of T. Coleman An- 
drews, a Virginia Democrat, for 
President and Thomas Werdel, a con- 
servative California Republican, for 
Vice President. Andrews had previ- 
ously served as President Eisenhow- 
er’s Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

The Andrews-Werdel ticket ap- 
peared on the ballot in only a few 
states and used several different party 
designations. It received no electoral 
votes, but polled an estimated 170,- 
000 popular votes in Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. The best 
showing was in Virginia, where as 
States’ Rights party candidates they 
received 42,964 votes, or about 6 
per cent of the total votes cast. 

A more isolated third-party move- 
ment took place in South Carolina, 
where an organization known as the 
“South Carolina Independent Elec- 
tors” appeared on the ballot. This 
slate was pledged to Senator Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia for President 
and Representative John Bell Wil- 
liams of Mississippi for Vice Presi- 
dent. They received 88,509 popular 
votes, or 29 per cent of the vote. 
Independent electors in Mississippi, 
also pledged to the Byrd-Williams 
ticket, received 42,966 votes, or about 
19 per cent of the total. 

The last third party to win elec- 
toral votes was the States’ Rights 
Democratic party of 1948. Former 
South Carolina Governor (now Sena- 
tor) J. Strom Thurmond and his 
running-mate, Governor Fielding L. 
Wright of Mississippi, received 39 
electoral votes while polling 1,169,021 


popular votes. The States’ Rights 
ticket carried Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina; it 
also received one of Tennessee’s elec- 
toral votes. (Henry Wallace’s Pro- 
gressive party failed to win an elec- 
toral vote in 1948, although he did 
receive 1,156,103 popular votes.) 

President Truman that year re- 
ceived 303 electoral votes to Gover- 
nor Dewey’s 189. He had a plurality 
of over 2 million popular votes. Yet a 
shift of only 58,500 votes out of 11 
million votes cast in the pivotal states 
of Ohio, and California 
would have given Dewey the Presi- 
dency. A shift of only 41,000 votes 
in Ohio and Illinois would have 
thrown the election into the House of 
Representatives. Truman polled 49.9 
per cent of the popular vote, thus 
becoming the first “minority” Presi- 
dent elected since Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912. 

The States’ Rights party had rela- 
tively little time in which to meet 
the requirements of state laws to be 
placed on the ballot, to organize, to 
raise campaign funds, and to conduct 
its campaign. Its nominating con- 
vention was not held until late in 
July, several weeks after the Demo- 
cratic Convention had nominated 
President Truman and adopted a 
strong civil-rights plank. Had there 
been three years of advance prepa- 
ration instead of three frantic 
months, the outcome of the 1948 
election might have been decidedly 
different. 

A closer look at the events sur- 
rounding the Dixiecrat revolt of 1948 
provides several interesting parallels 
to the present-day agitation for a 
“states’ rights” party in the South. 

The civil-rights issue, highlighted 
by Little Rock, has set off the third- 
party spark now. In 1948, it was 
President Truman’s espousal of the 
recommendations contained in the 
report of his Committee on Civil 
Rights. The matter was brought to 
a head at the 1948 Democratic Con- 
vention by the reaffirmation of his 
civil-rights stand in the platform. 

In both instances, the movement 


Illinois 
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toward political revolt has taken 
place when the occupant of the White 
House was in a weak political posi- 
tion. Despite his overwhelming vic- 
tory in 1956, President Eisenhower 
is a “lame duck,” and Congress is 
controlled by the opposition party. 
Truman found himself in a similar 
situation in 1948 as the Republican 
80th Congress ran roughshod over 
his legislative program. Many thought 
that the doughty Missourian stood 
little chance of being elected to the 
Presidency in his own right. 

Both Eisenhower and Truman were 
handicapped by serious defections 
among members of their own party 
in Congress. Just as many conserva- 
tive Republicans resist “modern Re- 
publicanism” today, conservative 
Southern Democrats opposed almost 
all of Truman’s legislative program 
in 1948. In each case, the conserva- 
tives enjoy a dominant position be- 
cause their seniority gives them a 
stranglehold on Congressional ma- 


chinery. 


HE CHANCES for the formation of 
T: conservative third party in the 
South depend to a great extent on the 
collective judgment of important 
Southerners who occupy key posi- 
tions of leadership within the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress. In deciding 
their course of action, they must care- 
fully weigh a number of complex con- 
siderations. These include such ques- 
tions as the chances for success of a 
third-party movement, the effect of 
civil-rights public 


opinion in their constituencies, and 


controversy on 


evidences of strong third-party senti- 
ment at the grassroots. Other impor- 
tant considerations are the chances of 
altering the present civil-rights atti- 
tudes of the national Democratic par- 
ty leadership, the individual’s ability 
to explain and justify the bolting of 
his traditional party allegiance, and 
the degree to which involvement in a 
thirt-party movement might adversely 
affect his political future. 

Finally, individual Southerners in 
Congress must weigh the possible loss 
of coveted committee chairmanships 


which might result if a strong states’- 
rights party was successful in split- 
ting off enough electoral votes from 
the 1960 Democratic Presidential 
candidate to give the Republicans the 
Presidency and perhaps control of 
Congress as well. On the other hand, 
in the event of a Democratic victory, 
third-party associations might also 
jeopardize their seniority, patronage 
and positions of control within the 
Democratic Congressional organiza- 
tion. Here, however, Southern Demo- 


cratic members may well be guided 
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by their memories of the events which 
followed the Dixiecrat revolt of 1948. 

Harry Truman’s victory in 1948 
provided the liberal wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party with an opportunity to 
seize control of the national party 
machinery and to assert itself in the 
conduct of Democratic leadership in 
Congress. Truman was elected on a 
liberal platform by dramatizing is- 
sues for which he and Northern Dem- 
ocrats had fought during the 80th 
Congress. He had won despite defec- 
tions of leading Congressional Demo- 
crats to the States’ Rights party and 
the refusal of many Southerners to 
lift a hand in his behalf. 

He could have had no illusions 
about the political sentiments of 
many Southerners who stayed out of 
the States’ Rights camp. In opposing 


a bolt of the party at the North Caro- 
lina State Democratic Convention, 
Cameron Morrison, former Governor 
of North Carolina, had counseled the 
delegates: “Let’s step under the Dem. 
ocratic flag and help elect him; then 
we'll let our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors beat him down when he needs 
beating.” 

Soon after the election, specula- 
tion began over the political fate of 
certain Southerners in line for com- 
mittee chairmanships in the new 
Influential 
Northern Democrats, including Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, publicly called for 
the ousting of Dixiecrats from the 
party and urged that opponents of 
civil-rights legislation be denied com- 
mittee chairmanships. Reprisals were 
specifically urged against the two 
Democratic Senators and eleven Rep- 
resentatives from the South who had 
worked actively in behalf of the 
States’ Rights ticket. 

Northern Democratic hopes for 
capitalizing on the Dixiecrat revolt 
were quickly dashed when Demo- 
cratic National Chairman J. Howard 
McGrath announced that “the great 
bulk of those who supported the 
States’ Rights ticket had understand- 
able motives” and that it would not 
foreclose their return to the party. 
He added that committee chairman- 
ships were a matter for the Congres- 


Democratic Congress. 


sional Democratic majority to deter- 
mine, but did indicate that a few 
Dixiecrats would be barred from 
leadership positions in the national 
Democratic organization. 

McGrath also told reporters that 
he expected President Truman “would 
be lenient with minor offenders among 
the party’s unfaithful.” He said that 
“the President was not vindictive” 
and that “he can’t help but forgive.” 
Democratic leaders in the House of 
Representatives also announced that 
emphasis in the new Congress would 
be on “harmony” rather than “pun- 
ishment.” 

When the 81st Congress convened 
the following January, Southerners 
assumed the chairmanship of 11 of 
the 19 House committees and 7 of the 
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15 committees in the Senate. In these 
positions, they exerted great influ- 
ence over the legislative fate of Tru- 
man’s “Fair Deal.” 
joined by conservative Republicans, 
succeeded in blocking many of the 
most important segments of Tru- 
man’s legislative program. 

The other available weapon of re- 
prisal at the command of the Tru- 
man wing of the party was patronage. 
Shortly after the election, the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama was “purged” on 
the grounds that he had defied an 
Executive Order requiring 
employment practices in the Federal 
service. This action aroused hopes 
among Northern Democrats that the 
patronage weapon might be used 
against Southern members of Con- 
gress who had worked for the States’ 
Rights ticket or who had sat on the 
fence during the 1948 campaign. 

The subject of patronage was fre- 
quently discussed by Democratic Na- 
tional Committee leaders and mem- 
bers of the White House staff prior to 
the opening of the 81st Congress. At 
these meetings, it was tentatively de- 
cided to by-pass only two Senators 
who had openly campaigned for Gov- 
ernor Thurmond—Allen Ellender of 
Louisiana and James Eastland of 
Mississippi—aiong with a handful of 
Southerners in the House. The estab- 
lished rules of seniority in the House 
and Senate were not disturbed. 

When the Democratic National 
Committee met in August 1949 to 
choose a successor to McGrath, Na- 
tional Committeemen from the four 
states supporting the States’ Rights 
ticket were not invited. But the Asso- 
tiated Press reported that members 
of Congress from these _ states 
“shrugged off this slight as of little 
consequence.” These Congressmen 
said, with one or two exceptions, that 
“in the practical exchange of politics 
involving patronage, they aren’t hav- 
ing any trouble with the National 
Committee at this time.” 

Southern Democrats who remem- 
ber the kid-glove treatment they re- 
ceived after the Dixiecrat revolt of 


Southerners, 


fair- 
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1948 are carefully pondering their 
course of action today. Instead of 
having only a few months in which 
to plan a possible States’ Rights party 
campaign, they now have more than 
two years. Dissatisfied with the lead- 
ership and policies of the national 
Democratic party, many feel that an 
open break offers the only honorable 
political alternative for the South. 
These Southerners realize the im- 
portance of attracting the political 
and financial support of large blocs 
of conservatives in other parts of the 
country. They are also fully aware 
of the disillusionment of segments of 
the Republican party over Eisenhow- 
er’s brand of “modern Republican- 
ism.” Having worked and voted with 
conservative Republicans in Congress 
for many years on a wide variety of 
issues, they are much closer to this 
group in political, economic and 


social philosophies than is generally 
recognized. 

The political stakes in 1960 are 
high. If an effective conservative po- 
litical party could be established in 
key states during the next two years, 
utilizing the leadership, prestige and 
organizational talents of recognized 
conservatives of both parties, it could 
perhaps siphon off enough electoral 
votes to achieve a balance-of-power 
position in the selection of our next 
President. A successful revolt by 
Northern and Southern conservatives 
might even result in the extension of 
their present domination of Congress 
into the White House itself, thereby 
assuring them a measure of control 
over the despised Supreme Court as 
well, A third-party 
movement could thus serve as the 
vehicle for the realignment of our 
present two-party system. 


conservative 


The Prospects for the 


Civil Rights Commission 


By Louis E. Lomax 


HE FIRST civil-rights bill to be 
ae by Congress in nearly a 
century was signed into law last Sep- 
tember 7. Its primary intent is to pro- 
tect the voting rights of minorities in 
both Federal and state elections. 

To carry out this intent, the law 
calls for appointment of an Assistant 
Attorney General and creation of a 
civil-rights section in the Justice De- 
partment. Persons deemed guilty of 
denying prospective voters their right 
to register and vote may be restrained 
through civil action by a Federal 
judge. When the defiance constitutes 
contempt, the courts are empowered 
to levy fines and impose jail sen- 





Louis E. Lomax is a free-lance mag- 
azine writer who specializes in re- 
porting on civil-rights developments. 


tences. If the fine exceeds $300 or the 
sentence is more than 45 days, the 
defendant is entitled to trial by jury. 

Finally, the new law provides for 
creation of a six-man Civil Rights 
Commission, whose duty is to investi- 
gate alleged interference with the 
right to vote and other civil-rights 
violations. Its members, who serve 
for two years, are appointed by the 
President and confirmed by Con- 
gress. The Commission is to report 
regularly to the President and Con- 
gress and make recommendations for 
corrective legislation. 

President Eisenhower has _ ap- 
pointed three Southerners, two Mid- 
westerners and one Northerner to 
the Commission. With an initial ap- 
propriation of $200,000, it has wide 
investigatory powers. Yet, it also has 








elements of weakness. 

Presumably, the Commission’s 
chief role will be to unearth civil- 
rights violations, focus public opin- 
ion on the wrongdoers, and suggest 


significant 


corrective measures. However, final 
action must come from Congress, 
which for 82 years failed to pass any 
civil-rights legislation whatever and 
is most unlikely to be in a hurry 
about correcting civil-rights abuses 
reported by the Commission. 

There is also reason to doubt that 
the Commission will be inclined to 
venture very far in its investigations. 
As the Tampa Morning Tribune edi- 
torialized, “We of the South have 
more members on the Commission 
than we have a right to expect.” And 
NAACP Executive Secretary Roy 
Wilkins told the organization’s an- 
nual meeting recently that “the fact 
that the South has three members on 
the Commission need not be fatal to 
meaningful accomplishment, but it is 
due cause for uneasiness.” 

There is yet another cause for con- 
cern among liberals. Ernest J. Wil- 
kins, the lone Negro member of the 
Commission, is also Under Secretary 
of Labor in the Eisenhower Cabinet. 
A churchman of great repute, Wilkins 
has never been known as a militant 
fighter for the rights of his people. 
No “Uncle Tom,” but rather a bril- 
liant, quiet, behind-the-scenes man 
in the image of “Eisenhower modera- 
ation,” he does not bring to the Com- 
mission the impact as a Negro that 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jackie Robin- 





HARRIMAN: PRESSURE FROM STATES 


son or Martin Luther King would 
have brought. 

A major positive factor, however, 
is Dr. John Hannah, Chairman of the 
Commission. As president of Michi- 
gan State College, Dr. Hannah wiped 
out campus discrimination within 
months after taking office. A militant 
and forceful man, it is he rather than 
Wilkins to whom liberals look for 
vigorous investigation of civil-rights 
infringements. 

Also favorable to the Commission’s 
success is the political situation. The 
Commission is, after all, an Eisen- 
hower-Republican creation, and any 
significant gains it records will be 
Republican campaign ammunition 
for 1958 and 1960. If the defec- 
tion of Negro voters from the Dem- 





RALLY 


Indians Break Up Klan Rally.—Newspaper headline. 


Cowboys and Indians used to be, 

When I was a lad, the game for me, 

But now having read, as a grown-up man, 

Of Indians warring against the Klan, 

I’m playing a game, at least in my mind, 

Of another and quite as exciting kind. 

Not Cowboys and Indians, such as I played 
When a little less old and a little less staid. 

No, it’s Klansmen and Indians that now collide, 
And I find that I’ve switched to the Indians’ side. 


— Richard Armour 





ocratic party is to continue, the 
Commission will have to offset the 
energetic action of men like New 
York Governor Averell Harriman and 
Michigan Governor G. Mennen Wil 
liams. Some weeks ago, the two con 
vened the Governors of all states with 
FEPC legislation at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, the twelve 
Governors, eleven Democrats and 
one Republican, proposed that the 
Eisenhower allow 
state anti-discrimination agencies to 
fill Federal contract appointments 
within the respective states because 
“we have the machinery and willing- 
ness to eliminate job bias and the 
Federal Government does not.” 

The biggest prod to Commission 
action, however, will be the NAACP. 
Nine days after the group was sworn 
in, the NAACP announced that it 
was adding a new staff member whose 
sole duty was to organize an all-out 
campaign for registration of Negro 
voters in six Southern states: Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Louisiana, South 
Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. With a full-time staff member 
and scores of volunteers working in 
the South, the NAACP can lead the 
Commission directly to the roots of 
voting discrimination. 

As a newspaperman (and a Negro), 
I witnessed the school-integration 
rows at Clinton, Sturgis and Little 
Rock. I saw the entire Negro vote in 
one Mississippi county thrown in 4 
garbage can. I saw Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama and the surrounding county 
gerrymandered in order to make the 
Negro vote ineffective. There is plen- 
ty of civil-rights abuse in the South, 
and it will not take a Sherlock Holmes 


Administration 


to find it. The NAACP and other lib- | 


eral organizations can be counted on 
to focus the Commission’s attention 
on these conditions. 

Thus, reluctant though some of its 
members may be, the Commissio® 
will be forced to hold hearings ané 
make recommendations. It may yé 
produce some good—not because of 
its intrinsic merit but because public 
opinion will not let it fail. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


HE 40TH anniversary of the All- 

Russian Constituent Assembly, 
convoked on January 18, 1918 and 
dissolved by military force the next 
day, seems worth recalling. It was 
the first time in Russian history that 
a sovereign national parliament was 
elected on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. (The first two Dumas had 
been chosen on more liberal princi- 
ples than the last two, in which the 
method of voting was rigged to as- 
sure the preponderance of represen- 
tatives of the propertied classes. But 
indirect methods of voting were em- 
ployed even in the elections to these 
first two parliaments. ) 

So, less than three months after 
they had seized power by promising, 
among other things, to convene 
promptly the Constituent Assembly, 
the Communists served notice that 
they would never surrender power if 
the majority of the people were 
against them. 

This was certainly the case with 
the Constituent Assembly. The elec- 
tion took place under circumstances 
very favorable to the Bolsheviks. They 
were still profiting from the revolu- 
tionary intoxication of the year 1917 
and from the magic-sounding slogans, 
“peace” and “land.” Moreover, they 
were effectively in power, at least in 
the cities and larger towns. While 
they did not yet dare forbid the 
meeting of the Assembly or engage 
in wholesale falsification of the re- 
turns, they were already committing 
acts of tyranny and terrorism, such 
as outlawing the liberal Cadet party 
and arresting known opponents. 

Still, the votes seem to have been 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Constituent 
Assembly of 1918 


counted pretty honestly under the 
auspices of an electoral commission 
appointed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment before Lenin’s seizure of power 
on November 7. A rough summary 
of the political complexion of the 
Assembly showed 25 per cent Bolshe- 
viks, 62 per cent democratic social- 
ists (the Socialist Revolutionary party 
had most of these) and 13 per cent 
for parties farther to the right. This 
was a fairly plausible reflection of 
the mood of the Russian electorate. 

But the Assembly was never per- 
mitted to function. A demonstration 
in favor of the Assembly was broken 
up with bloodshed. The delegates 
found the Tauride Palace in Petro- 
grad, the building where this first 
freely elected parliament was to meet, 
ringed by Bolshevik troops. They 
met under the jeers, insults and 
threats of drunken Kronstadt sailors 
and other units picked for fanatical 
devotion to the Bolshevik cause. The 
end of the Assembly was vividly de- 
scribed by George F. Kennan in 
Russia Leaves the War: 

“At 4:40 a.M. the session was final- 
ly closed under mounting pressure 
from the sailors. To the accompani- 
ment of a torrent of abuse and 
menacing shouts from their guard- 
ians, the exhausted deputies began 
to leave the palace. There is no ques- 
tion but that the safety of the entire 
Assembly hung, at this moment, by 
the slenderest thread; for the mood 
of the sailors was by this time such 
that if a single shot had been fired 
a massacre would unquestionably 
have followed.” 

There has never been another free- 


ly elected Constituent Assembly in 
Russia or in any Communist-ruled 
country. No Communist party has 
ventured to submit its case to a free 
vote of its subjects. This is one im- 
pressive count against the proposi- 
tion that the Soviet peoples “hug 
their chains.” Another is the stam- 
pede for the exits wherever there is 
a chance to get away on the frontiers 
of the Soviet Empire. 

There is another compelling rea- 
son why the dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Assembly should not be for- 
gotten. It was one of the first in an 
unending chain of Communist acts 
of cynical perfidy. For the prompt 
convocation of the Constituent As- 
sembly (without the least indication 
that it would be dispersed) had been 
one of the Bolshevik slogans during 
the interval between the overthrow of 
the Tsar and their own seizure of 
power. The following statement by 
Lenin, in a published “Letter to a 
Comrade” of November 1, 1917, is 
one of many of similar content which 
could be cited: 

“Is it so hard to understand that, 
with power in the hands of the So- 
viets, the holding of the Constituent 
Assembly is assured and its success 
a certainty? The Bolsheviks have said 
this a thousand times.” 

A thousand promises, a thousand 
lies. This formula of brazen treachery 
runs like a red thread through the 
whole history of the Soviet regime. 
One need only recall the promises to 
foreign governments about stopping 
Communist propaganda, made only 
to be broken; the many non-aggres- 
sion pacts with neighboring states, 
signed only to be torn up; the safe- 
conduct assurances to Polish under- 
ground leaders, promptly followed by 
their arrest and torture; the Yalta 
and Potsdam promises; the luring 
into captivity of the Hungarian free- 
dom leader, Pal Maleter, again with 
a phony safe-conduct. 

What can be thought of the IQ of 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
who would take up negotiations with 
the Soviet chiefs in a mood of bland, 
trusting confidence? 
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The Changed Belief of Howard Fast 


The Naked God. 
By Howard Fast. 
Praeger. 180 pp. $3.50. 


THE EARNEST banality of Howard 
Fast’s title is an accurate forecast of 
his political analysis. It gives no 
hint of the real interest of this book. 
The Naked God is an important 
moral and political document, but its 
meaning remains implicit. By delib- 
erately echoing the title of Richard 
Crossman’s anthology of 1949, The 
God That Failed, Fast announces that 
his explicit intention is to repeat— 
almost in the same terms—what Ar- 
thur Koestler, Ignazio Silone and 
Richard Wright were saying against 
Stalinism at the time when Fast was 
most eloquently defending it. In fact, 
Fast is ready to go back to Trotsky, 
and endorse what Trotsky wrote in 
The Revolution Betrayed. 

When, at a certain point in per- 
sonal history, white becomes black, 
it looks very black indeed. Every 
Communist of any integrity, Fast 
says, accumulates a store of hatred 
during his experience in the party. 
Now, with a great sense of relief, Fast 
pours out this hatred against the 
hateful party leaders, against Stalin, 
Khrushchev their 
American counterparts. 


and Lilliputian 

Stalin was a “bloody and para- 
noiac killer.” Eugene Dennis and 
William Z. Foster would have killed, 
too, if they could. Fast found tacit 
agreement when he declared to the 
staff of the Daily Worker: “I won- 
der if there is any comrade here who 
can say now, out of what we know 
and have seen, that if our own party 
leaders had the power of execution 
he or she would be alive today.” Rus- 
sia has become for him the “land 
where poets and novelists can be tor- 
tured, beaten to a pulp, and then 
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executed in silent degradation,” 
where the murder of 3,000 Polish 
Communists by the MVD is a mere 
item in a long list of mass crimes. 

Both the whites and the blacks are 
by now painfully familiar to us, and 
are here presented—despite the re- 
versal—rather simplistically. Nor is 
the analysis of personal motives more 
revealing. Mostly, readers have gone 
to this book curious to know why 
Fast entered the party when nearly 
everyone else was coming out, and 
how he could have stayed so long. 
Fast himself characteristically offers 
The Naked God as his answer to a 
“little” man, a storekeeper, who had 
just read of Khrushchev’s report to 
the 20th Soviet Communist Party 
Congress. Years before, the store- 
keeper’s only son had been killed in 
Spain fighting with the Communist 
Lincoln Brigade. “That I, a plain 
man,” the old father said, “did not 
comprehend this is no wonder; but 
you, Howard Fast, spoke and wrote 
and pleaded this cause—and why? 
Can you tell me why?” 

“You, Howard Fast!” The ring of 
a name which had become world- 
famous suggests much. Obviously he 
feels himself the trusted friend, the 
spiritual leader of millions of hum- 
ble readers under temporal subjec- 
tion to Communist and capitalist 
bosses. Huge editions of Fast’s nov- 
els had been printed in the Commu- 
nist countries; several had been made 
into plays which enjoyed long runs; 
two full-length critical studies and 
hundreds of articles had been devoted 
to his work. But of what it was really 
like to play this role, what it really 
meant to him, Fast explains little. In 





his release of damned-up resentment, 
he tells rather of the venomous dis- 
like which American party leaders 
felt for him because of his writ- 
ings and international reputation. In 
inner-party life he was repeatedly 
abused and disciplined: “Charges for 
expulsion were brought against me 
twelve times.” 

The Naked God seems a highly 
personal book, but no individualized 
self in all its necessary contradictions 
ever emerges to take over the public 
name to which the “plain man” had 
appealed. The generalized picture of 
a terribly poor and lonely boy in the 
1930s, ambitious to be a writer and 
reading omnivorously in the public 
library, could have come from one 
of Fast’s own novels. So could the 
picture of the devoted party worker, 
sticking loyally with the dedicated 
souls who make up the rank-and-file 
of the party, and who are so different 
from their leaders. This devotion was 
undoubtedly real. Fast’s courage was 
tested in the Peekskill riots, and in 
his readiness to go to jail rather than 
turn over names and files to an inves- 
tigating committee. But when How- 
ard Fast, the novelist, describes reali- 
ties, they take on the air of unreality. 
His style, with its simplifications and 
exaggerations, requires it. This senti- 
mental distortion is most disappoint- 
ing when he describes leading Soviet 
writers, for he had a chance to know 
them as no other Americans could. 

Through correspondence with the 
Soviet writer Boris Polovoy, “a love 
and warmth and mutual respect” 
grew and flowered. When Fast met 
Polovoy in New York, he “embraced 
him as a beloved and old compan- 
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jon.” Polovoy was “big, warm, open, 
his smile a thing of joy to see” as 
Fast and his wife carried him off to 
their home. “What an evening that 
was—of warmth and closeness and 
drink and food and fellowship!” Fast 
as novelist makes no attempt to re- 
create the evening for us. Its what- 
ness remains a mystery. We have no 
idea what conversation produced the 
glowing memories. One exchange at 
a similar party the next night, on the 
contrary, provides a key to the oppo- 
site emotions which produce The 
Naked God. 

Someone asked Polovoy about a 
rumor that the Soviet writer Kvitko, 
among other Jewish writers, had been 
arrested and executed. Polovoy gave 
a most circumstantially convincing 
reply. Kvitko lived in the same apart- 
ment house with him; they discussed 
their work together; Kvitko had sent, 
through him, greetings to his friends 
in America. At the Waldorf Peace 
Conference in 1949, Alexander Fa- 
deyev gave a similarly detailed and 
reassuring answer to Mary McCarthy 
when she asked about the fate of a 
number of Soviet writers. It was all 
a monstrous lie, of course; the writ- 
ers had been murdered by Stalin’s 
order. 

It was much later, after Khrush- 
chev’s report, that Fast put the story 
together. One chapter in it hit him 
very hard. When the Jewish writer 
Itzik Feffer, whom Fast had known 
and admired during the early Forties, 
was in prison and being tortured, an- 
other writer, Bergelson, learned of it. 
After unavailing pleas to Ehrenburg 
and others who stood well with Sta- 
lin, Bergelson himself tried to help 
Feffer and was killed for his courage. 
In a grim hour of revelation, Joseph 
Clark, foreign editor of the Daily 
Worker, cried out to Fast: “If you 
and Paul Robeson had raised your 
voices in 1949, Itzik Feffer would be 
alive today.” 

He probably would not be, but 
Clark’s charge is the key to the real 
meaning of The Naked God. The 
commonplaces about Communism as 
a religion are mere diversions, and 
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Marxism as such hardly enters the 
discussion at all. Howard Fast, as a 
Jewish writer, joined the Communist 
party when Stalin’s armies were fight- 
ing Hitler's. Abused by the party 
leaders in his own country through 
his long years of service, he discovers 
at last that the Jewish writers of Rus- 
sia, with whom he identifies himself, 
have been wantonly tortured and 
killed by the Russian party leaders. 
other writers, 
whom he profoundly loved and trust- 


Moreover, Russian 


ed, most foully deceived him about 
this. He comes to believe that Com- 





FAST: NEAR EXPULSION 12 TIMES 


munists must always corrupt or kill 
writers, that any writer who has any 
feeling for truth or humanity is in 
terrible danger, for he is regarded as 
a threat to a structure which can 
only be sustained by ruthlessness and 
lies. 

The story Fast tells is a horrible 
one. It would be horrible in any time 
or place, including the reigns of the 
late Roman emperors. By conceiving 
it in such apparently personal terms, 
Fast can give it the kind of emotion 
and dramatic simplicity which makes 
his fiction popular. The Naked God is 
a very effectively anti-Communist 
book. 

It has a larger meaning, too, how- 
ever, which is also indicated in the 
imagery of the title. Mythologically, 





this imagery is not very sound. In 
statues at least, the Greek gods ap- 
peared both clothed and naked; no 
gods ever seem to have been wor- 
shipped for what Fast calls their 
“noble raiment.” He has combined 
the god of his title with the emperor 
in Andersen’s story, “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes.” 

In his characteristic confusion of 
ideas, Fast feels that “millions of 
good and wise folk” still need some- 
one they can trust, someone with the 
innocent wisdom of a child, to con- 
vince them that their emperor or God 
has no clothes on and is ugly in his 
nakedness. This justified his staying 
on in the party. If he had let himself 
be expelled earlier, “I would have 
lost all power to influence the hun- 
dreds of thousands the world over 
who today see themselves in much 
the same position as myself.” 

Why would they be influenced by 
Fast if they were not influenced by 
Orwell or Koestler or Gide or Khrush- 
chev or Trotsky or all the others? As 
a writer, Fast perhaps does know how 
to speak to the people more engag- 
ingly than any of these. But even 
though Fast is rationalizing and is 
quite wrong in the role he assigns him- 
self, the story of his stubborn resist- 
ance to ultimate disillusionment is an 
extremely valuable case study of the 
way beliefs are held and rejected. The 
fact that his is an extreme and late 
case only makes its 
clearer. 

Obviously, in the matter of retain- 
ing or rejecting beliefs, objective 
evidence may play a comparatively 
minor role. It depends on how the 
evidence is presented, who presents 
it, where one’s emotional commit- 
ments lie, or the nature of one’s 
“reference group” and of its chief 
apparent enemies. 


revelations 


For years, Fast’s reference group 
was almost exclusively the rank-and- 
file of the American Communist party. 
These are, he still believes, the most 
dedicated, selfless, good people to be 
found anywhere. He saw himself, 
judged himself, through their eyes. 
It was extremely difficult to break 





with them, and to do what would 
seem to them to be siding with the 
enemy. 

The Naked God and books like it 
suggest the need for a study of mod- 
ern political commitments parallel to 
Cardinal Newman’s study of religious 
commitment in the Grammar of 
Assent. Such a study would be even 
more relevant to non-Communist po- 
litical commitments than to Commu- 
nist ones. 

Cardinal Newman distinguished 
between notional assent and real as- 
sent. In notional assent, an idea is 
accepted as an idea. Perfectly sincere 
verbal assent is given. The person 
believes that he believes. Neverthe- 
less, he has none of the depth of feel- 
ing, the impulse to action, that comes 
with real assent. The American peo- 
ple give notional assent to the idea 
that hydrogen bombs and interconti- 
nental missiles threaten the very fu- 
ture of the human race, but they 
obviously do not act as if they really 
believed this. 

More than an appeal to real inter- 
ests is necessary to create real assent. 
Howard Fast is not alone in requir- 
ing a particular combination of per- 
sonally meaningful events before he 
can finally believe what he long de- 
nied. In a world full of injustice, the 
famous cases—Dreyfus, Sacco and 
Vanzetti—are those which have the 
imaginative appeal of fiction. Hun- 
dreds or thousands of similar injus- 
tices occur throughout the world 
every year and are totally ignored. 

The actual physical suffering at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki was un- 
doubtedly as great as in some Nazi 
concentration camps. The situation 
of the untouchables in India and of 
the Negroes in South Africa is far 
worse than that of the Negroes in the 
American South. Systematic torture 
is being carried on by the govern- 
ment not only in Communist coun- 
tries, but in South and Central Amer- 
ica and North and South Africa. 
What we really respond to depends 
on a conjunction of ideology, pub- 
licity, real and apparent interests, 
imaginative appeal, our reference 
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group, and our favorite enemies. Un- 
fortunately, there is a strong element 
of the arbitrary. 

The great appeal of the interna- 
tional Communist movement was that 
it took an attitude of total responsi- 
bility toward all injustices, all suf- 
fering, all war. This inclusive attitude 
did not seem arbitrary or personal. 
Though the focus might be on par- 
ticular cases for strategic reasons, 
ultimately the effort was a total one. 
This led inevitably to totalitarianism 
in another sense, and to the shocking 
inhumanities which Fast is able to 
make seem so immediate and per- 
sonal. It is customary to say with 
relief, then, when someone like Fast 
or John Gates really breaks, that he 
has rejoined the human race. 

Actually the feeling on reading a 
book like The Naked God should not 


be one of complacency, relief, su- 


periority. The human race which ex- 
Communists join is not doing very 
well. The break with the total com- 
mitments and forced assents required 
by Communist parties may lead, in 
the liberal democracies, to very lim- 
ited assents and commitments—often 
merely verbal—or to quixotic and 
extremely personal forms of political 
action which are arbitrary in essence, 
and whose dynamics are not very 
clear. 

It is not enough to understand 
Communism and be able more and 
more wholeheartedly to condemn it. 
The illusion of power and freedom 
which this gives may be dangerous. 
Freedom comes from self-understand- 
ing, from understanding the nature 
of our commitments, our real as- 
sents, in the system now so uncer- 
tainly contending with Communism. 
Here we still have a long way to go. 





Lost German Liberals 


The German Idea of Freedom. 
By Leonard Krieger. 
Beacon. 540 pp. $7.50. 


THE AUTHOR of this study of 
“democratic” movements in Germany 
may fairly be described as a man who 
finds satisfaction in what he has 
written even though others will often 
be as puzzled by it as is a lover by 
the varying amorous temperatures of 
his lass. Sentences like “The Western 
liberals took for granted the malle- 
ability of a reality which for the Ger- 
mans remained formidably resistant” 
abound and are no easier to digest 
than globules of goosefat. But, if your 
digestive vigor suffices, you will even- 
tually discover that the book is a 
somewhat inconclusive but well-in- 
formed study of the political move- 
ments identified with liberalism in 
German history. 

The difficulties inherent in trying 
to elucidate what happened to the 
theory and practice of constitutional 
government between the defeat of 
Napoleon in 1815 and the Allied 
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victory in 1918 are very great, but 
when one adds the conundrum of 
why the Weimar Republic ended in 
Nazism the problem becomes one to 
confuse and confound the most per- 
severing. Nor is the process rendered 
easier by the fact that the very names 
of personalities identified with liberal- 
ism in Germany are unknown to 
American readers. Some half-dozen 
German men figure on the world stage 
of even the more enlightened students 
of the period—Bismarck, Wilhelm II, 
Stresemann, Bruening, Hitler, Ade- 
nauer. What Mr. Krieger has to sketch 
in as best he may is a whole world of 
peripheral figures like Follen and 
Rotteck, Miquel and Schulze-Delitzsch. 
He manages surprisingly well. 
Initially the task was to associate 
trends toward greater freedom for 
the individual citizen, as championed 
by the French Revolution and the 
Whigs of Britain, with the structure 
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of German society, which had welded 
its principalities into a unified na- 
tion. On one side were the con- 
servatives who wanted above all to 
preserve the structure, and on the 
other the radicals who sought to des- 
troy it. In between were thoughtful 
people of two kinds—thinkers who 
sought to effect an ideal synthesis of 
the state’s power with its obligation 
to be a guarantor of natural rights, 
and practical men like Baron vom 
Stein who philosophized relatively 
little and sought to get the job done. 
They did manage to bring about a 
social order inside which there existed 
a strange but curiously exhilarating 
mixture of convention and progress. 
It was not surprising that in the cir- 
cumstances liberalism in turn became 
a sort of political compound which 
tended always to break up into its 
several parts. It was on the one hand 
frankly mercantilist, on the other in- 
tellectual and moralistic. 

The break-up of the “democratic 
front” which followed the defeat of 
1918 seems in large measure due to 
its impotence to deal practically with 
the major problems which German 
society confronted, except insofar as 
Stresemann succeeded in mitigating 
the institutionalized resentment of 
the Peace Treaty. The titanic struggle 
of Social Democracy with Commun- 
ism, a form of cold war in which all 
the outlines of the present were fore- 
shadowed; the collapse of the middle 
class as a consequence of ruinous in- 
flation; the financial weakness of the 
state, characterized by its indebted- 
ness and therefore by its catastrophic 
sensitivity to fluctuations of credit; 
the sudden, no doubt fateful exclu- 
sion of the aristocracy from the ef- 
forts to which it had traditionally 
been dedicated — all these left the 
state, the structure of which had not 
provided for the effective interde- 
pendence of its unicameral legisla- 
ture and its executive branch, de- 
nuded of popular support. The time 
was ripe for romance, the eventual 
bestiality of which only a few fore- 
saw. The “democrats” were as much 
and as little to blame as anybody else. 
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Bard of the Melting Pot 


Israel Zangwill. 
By Joseph Leftwich. 
Yoseloff. 306 pp. $6.00. 


JosepH LEFTwicH has rendered a 
signal service in writing a biography 
of Israel Zangwill, and in the process 
has produced a very lively though 
ill-organized book. It is an improvi- 
sation rather than a composition, a 
series of essays rather than a coherent 
whole. There are so many repetitions 
of anecdotes and quotations as to 
suggest sometimes that the author 
did not bother to proof-read his book. 
There is vagueness and confusion in 
the chronological sequence, and there 
is not enough of a steadily pursued 
thesis of the kind that, when it does 
not become mechanical or tenden- 
tious, is so important to a biography. 

But, when all these reservations 
have been made, it must be added 
that I found this an extremely in- 
teresting and informative book. There 
is a great clutter of facts here, things 
of value and things of no value. 
Everything is present, including the 
kitchen sink. But Leftwich is fas- 
cinating because he is fascinated. He 
may not know how to put together 
a book, but he can hardly write an 
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individual page that is not absorbing, 
and these pages induce us to follow 
him to the end. 

Zangwill was born in 1864 and 
died in 1926. Acclaim came to him 
at the age of 28 with the publication 
of Children of the Ghetto. Though 
he exploited the ghetto theme fre- 
quently thereafter (writing Ghetto 
Comedies, Ghetto Tragedies, Dream- 
ers of the Ghetto), some of his most 
notable popular successes (such as 
the stage-play Merely Mary Ann) 
were scored in a wider field. Zang- 
will’s play The Melting Pot is gen- 
erally credited as the origin of 
that description of America, though 
among the odd facts turned up by 
Leftwich is one which tells us that 
the phrase occurred in a sermon by 
a New York rabbi before Zangwill 
used it and that the idea is implicit 
in Crévecoeur’s 18th-century Letters 
of an American Farmer. The fact 
remains, however, that it was Zang- 
will’s popular play that gave the 
phrase currency. 

The reactions provoked by The 
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Melting Pot may be taken to be sym- 
bolic of the differences of opinion 
with regard to all his work. When 
Theodore Roosevelt attended the first 
performance of the play in Washing- 
ton, he leaned over to the box where 
Zangwill was sitting and said: “That’s 
a great play, Mr. Zangwill, that’s a 
great play!” On the other hand, the 
critic of the London Times described 
it as “romantic claptrap.” Holbrook 
Jackson is quoted by Leftwich as 
having said: 

“Critics have argued whether The 
Melting Pot is a good play or a bad 
play from the point of view of dra- 
matic art, but such considerations in 
the light of the uplifting tragedy of 
a race could only occur to whipper- 
snapper minds. The Melting Pot suc- 
ceeds by power of impression and not 
by approximation to canons of art. 
It is not a problem play even, it is a 
message play. a modern Gospel of 
race fusion. Not since Walt Whitman 
wrote Leaves of Grass have we had 
so inspiring a picture of America.” 

The message contained in the play, 
according to Zangwill in his dedi- 
catory note, is a dramatic expansion 
of these ideas: “A fig for your feuds 
and vendettas! Germans and French- 
men. Irishmen and Englishmen, Jews 
and Russians—into the crucible with 
you all. God is making the Ameri- 
can!” This attitude brought its au- 
thor a great deal of trouble; accord- 
ing to Zangwill, “the Jewish pulpits 
of America resounded with denuncia- 
tions of [the play’s] supposed solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem by dis- 
solution.” In vain did Zangwill argue 
that he had been grossly misunder- 
stood, that it was of the very essence 
that “America does not attempt to 
fuse the various peoples that seek 
her shores by force. By the sheer 
pressure of not pressing them she 
has turned them into one. . . . The 
Jewish nationality had been preserved 
not as a nationality but as a re- 
ligion. . . . The Jew is here citizen 
of a republic without a state re- 
ligion.” According to Leftwich, he 
“saw no reason why they should 
not as Americans observe Judaism.” 
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Since Zangwill himself had married 
out of the faith, however, he was 
not on the strongest ground vis-a-vis 
his people. His own father, an ob- 
servant Jew who left England to 
spend his declining days in Jerusalem, 
rejected him and took no pride in 
his fame. “He did not want to be 
known as the father of a renegade. 
He used a bitter Hebrew phrase which 
means, blot out the name of the 
backslider and the sinner in Israel.” 

Yet this was not the end of the 
story for Israel Zangwill, who was 
filled with more contradictions than 
Walt Whitman. (The delineation of 
these numerous contradictions, inci- 
dentally, is the source of whatever 
value the book has.) Zangwill, who 
had begun his political Zionism with 
the declaration that in the Jewish 
Parliament of the future he hoped 
to sit on the anti-clerical benches, 
later was to declare himself “utterly 
opposed to the new Godless Jewish 
nationalism which believes Jewish 
attachment adequately fulfilled in de- 
votion to the nation and state. . 

I cannot share the intolerance for 
the Jews of the old type who live in 
Jerusalem. . . . I feel more strongly 
than ever that in these frowsy grey- 
beards poring over their obsolete 
Talmuds and hugging their worm- 
eaten traditions to their caftaned 
breasts, we have a finer type of 
humanity than the Prussian Junker, 
in all his bravery, and that it pays 
a people better to keep up such a 
standing army of mystics and students 
than to nourish the insolence of a 
military caste. If the purpose of 
Zionism was merely to beget another 


national type of the Western pattern, 
it would not be worth the striving.” 

Zangwill eventually believed that 
the Jews have to return to their re. 
ligion in order to survive, but that 
he himself was cut off from return- 
ing. He admired the figure of Christ 
but objected bitterly to missionaries 
who sought to convert the Jews. He 
once described himself as a “demo- 
crat with a profound distrust of the 
people.” On every possible subject, 
he revealed himself as divided, con- 
tradictory, torn. The wonder is not 
that he broke down shortly before 
his death at the age of 62 but that 
he had remained intact as long as 
he did! He had remained whole, of 
course, because he had always man- 
aged to give brilliant expression to 
each of the mutually repellent parts 
of his personality. And in doing so 
he not only found relief for himself 
but also voiced the feelings, at one 
time or another, of nearly every 
separate tendency in contemporary 
Jewry. 

Zangwill died a much abused and 
also a much disabused man. His end 
was horrible, filled with terror in- 
stead of resignation and peace. There 
will be few readers who will not be 
moved by Leftwich’s account of his 
last days. And yet, as we read some 
of Zangwill’s more flamboyant utter- 
ances in his palmy days we cannot 
help feeling that Jewish nationalism 
in our time was for some literary 
men the expression of the Romantic 
Moi writ large. Perhaps this was 
what Chaim Weizmann had in mind 
when he referred on one occasion 
to Zangwill as Zionism’s D’Annunzio. 
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Leader 


AMUEL BaARBER’s first opera, Va- 
first 
opera to have its premiere at the 


nessa, was the American 
Metropolitan Opera in many years. 
and I must confess to a certain un- 
easiness in commenting on it. After 
all, it takes the Met a long time to 
srew up its courage to do a new 
opera (for all his love of innovation. 
this is the first that Rudolf Bing has 
tackled ) . 
them off. Nevertheless, grateful as I 


and no one wants to scare 


am to the Met for producing it and 
to Barber for writing it, I have a few 
marked reservations about Vanessa. 

There can be no complaint about 
the production, which is impeccable: 
Mr. Bing got Cecil Beaton to do the 
sets and costumes, assembled an ex- 
ceedingly strong cast, and got Dmitri 
Mitropoulos to conduct. But the mu- 
sic itself has long arid stretches which 
detract from the impact of the opera 
both musically and dramatically. 

The basic fault, I think, lies with 
the libretto that Gian-Carlo Menotti 
supplied for his friend. This is sur- 
prising, because Menotti has shown 
such excellent ability as his own 
librettist in his own operas. For 
Vanessa he has written one of his 
eminently singable and _ well-con- 
structed librettos, but he has chosen 
such a muted Chekhovian plot that 
neither he nor the composer have any 
place to go. Furthermore, he has en- 
crusted the story: with one or two 
unresolved mysteries that are not in- 
triguing but annoying. 

Chekhov himself said that if a shot- 
gun goes off in the third act, it must 
be hanging on the wall in the first 
act. It is equally obvious that if the 
dramatist goes out of his way to call 
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By Hibbard James 


Samuel Barber's 
Opera, Vanessa 


our attention to a shotgun on the 
wall in the first act, we are a little 
baffled if it never goes off. But every- 
body in Vanessa is much too genteel 
to fire a shotgun, except at a pheas- 
ant. And while this may be admirable 
in real life (or even in an Oscar 
Wilde comedy), it doesn’t make for 
the conflict of raw passion so essen- 
tial to opera in the grand style. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Menotti 
has given him only occasional oppor- 
tunity for cutting loose with the kind 
of soaring melody that makes opera 
come alive, Mr. Barber has fashioned 
a score that seems to realize the de- 
mands of the libretto almost perfect- 
ly. At the beginning, I was afraid we 
were in for an evening of technical 
tricks, but that notion was happily 
dispelled by the music that heralds 
the approach of Anatol’s long-awaited 
sleigh. By the second act, Mr. Barber 
had worked up a full head of musical 
steam. He let down a little in the last 
act, but he had little alternative if he 
was to remain true to the libretto. 

Though she is the title role, Vanessa 
is not nearly so important or interest- 
ing as her niece, Erika. At the begin- 
ning of the opera, Vanessa is momen- 
tarily expecting the arrival of a man 
who she thinks is her grand passion 
of twenty years ago. When he arrives, 
he turns out to be her lover’s son, and 
she retires to her bed in a huff; short- 
ly thereafter, Erika and Anatol retire 
in a passion which results in her 
pregnancy. After a certain amount of 
skirmishing, Vanessa decides to mar- 
ry Anatol. This so upsets Erika that 
she make a half-hearted attempt at 
suicide. Finally, Vanessa and Anatol 
go to live in Paris, leaving Erika to 


languish in the great house with her 
grandmother (who, for reasons ob- 
scure to me, refuses to say anything 
to anyone). 

In an outstanding cast, Rosalind 
Elias is superb as Erika. In a role 
which could all too easily become 
over-sentimental, she sings the music 
with the right combination of win- 
ning simplicity and delicately shaded 
pathos. Particularly fine, too, is Gior- 
gio Tozzi in the subordinate role of 
the old family doctor. As Vanessa, 
Eleanor Steber is barely adequate. 
Her singing is extremely uneven, and 
some of her high notes were decid- 
edly squeaky. Her acting is of the 
type usually associated with road- 
company Toscas. 

Barber must have liked the char- 
acters of Erika and the doctor the 
best, too, because he has fashioned 
his best music for them. After the 
fumbling first act, the music sings 
and shimmers in a way that suggests 
Richard Strauss, without being in any 
way derivative. Mitropoulos con- 
ducted with a vigor that demanded 
and received the best from the sing- 
ers. In spite of my reservations, Va- 
nessa strikes me as a beautifully done 
opera. Now that Barber has shown 
what he can do in this form, I hope 
he will be encouraged by the opera’s 
enthusiastic reception to do another 
which will offer him more scope for 
his inventiveness and feeling for 
melody. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





O’ NEILL 


Lionel Abel, in his article, “O’Neill and His 
Critics” (NL, January 6), is either very literal- 
minded or is determined to misunderstand. 
When I granted to O’Neill’s critics that he 
was “a bad writer,” quotes were always either 
used or implied. What I meant was precisely 
what Maugham meant when he called many 
of the greatest novelists (including Dostoyevsky 
and Dickens) “bad writers”—i.e., without the 
grace, the economy, the precision, and the ear 
for sound itself which are all essential charac- 
teristics of what is ordinarily called “a good 
writer.” 

I said that O’Neill was an effective writer 
nevertheless, and that seems to me to be just 
what Abel is saying, too. No doubt he thinks 
“good writing” and 
“good rhetoric” more precise and illuminating. 


his distinction between 


I am not sure that I do, but we can grant 
the point. 


Tucson JoserH Woop Krutcu 


LATIN AMERICA 


Daniel James, in his review of Robert J. 
Alexander’s book, Communism in Latin America 
(NL, January 13), has made statements which, 
in my opinion, are not entirely correct. 

First, he says “the author fails to stress” that 
Latin American Communists “could become a 
serious menace in time of war.” This is exactly 
what Professor Alexander did stress. He points 
out that the Communists seek control of trade- 
union movements to hamstring exports of 
vital materials to the United States, and that 
in Brazil at least they’d be a military diversion. 

Second, James repeats his pet story that 
Luiz Carlos Prestes is leading guerrilla columns 
in the interior of Brazil. This is just not so. 
Everyone I asked in Brazil, whether Brazilian or 
in the American Embassy, said that there was 
absolutely no truth in this. That it would be 
known, were it true, is inevitable. 

Third, he says that “it is difficult to accept 
Alexander’s thesis that Argentine Communists 
actually led a double life under Perén, main- 
taining a pro-Peronist party—the Movimiento 
Obrero Comunista of Rodolfo Puiggros.” It 
may be “difficult to accept” this, but I am 
familiar with Puiggros’s activities, and I know 
that he was and is both a Communist and a 
peronista. I also know that, where the Soviet 
Union is concerned, he followed the Com- 
munist line faithfully; he quarreled with Codo- 
vila, but never with the Soviet Union. 

Further, James asks why there was no “dual 
Communism” under other dictators, and men- 
tions Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua 
and Colombia. The fact is that the Communists 


did practice this policy in Venezuela, Peru, 
Nicaragua and Cuba. They are also practicing 
it in Egypt and other countries, as attested 


by Walter Z. Laqueur in THE New Leaner of | 


December 16, 1957. 

On Guatemala, the reviewer attacks Alexander 
because he “seems to believe that Carlos Cas. 
tillo Armas, who drove the Communists out 
in 1954, ‘tended to reverse the 1944 Revolution,’ 
whose goal was to create a modern democratic 
state.” Well, I was a personal friend of the 
late Carlos Castillo Armas and had frequent 


contacts with him and many of his Government | 


advisers. Reluctantly, I, too, came to the con- 
clusion that Castillo Armas’s administration 
“tended to reverse the 1944 Revolution,” and 
the result of the January 19 election appears 
to indicate that the electorate of Guatemala 
shares the same view. 

Finally, James says “it does not necessarily 
follow, as Alexander seems to feel, that only 
the ‘democratic Left’ can bring these conditions 
about,” that is, conditions which will thwart 


the Communists. He says “no single ideology, | 
party or group is going to lead the ‘Latin | 


American revolution’ of which Alexander speaks, 
but different elements arising out of different 
national environments.” Of course, Alexander 
made exactly this point. He argued that the 
apristas and their like in most countries—but 
also Christian Democrats, Socialists, batilistas 
and others—play this role. All of these, however, 
are of the democratic Left. 

Washington, D. C. SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


HOOK 


I was deeply impressed by Sidney Hook's 
“The Missing Link in American Science” (NL, 
January 6). I would add a few thoughts. 

Not only does political naiveté per se make 
many of our scientists victims of Soviet am- 
bitions. It is hard to throw away an “icon,” 
a belief based on the original idealistic con 
cepts of the revolutionary movement. The Kren- 
lin still cashes in on these ideals it so often 
and so brutally flouts; there are still the icon 
worshippers. Again, “men of good will” normal- 
ly have a disadvantage vis-d-vis the unscrupulous 
aggressor. The former are too willing to forget 
the lessons of the past in the interest of 4 
better future, too eager to see the other fellow 
in the best possible light, too quick to blame 
themselves and their side for failure to arrive 
at that heralded future. Their very reasonable- 
ness becomes a plaything for an opponent 
who respects no reason. 

Among those unconsciously contributing ' 
Soviet propaganda because of political naiveté 
must be included the numerous interviewers 
radio and television who so nonchalantly bring 
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the views of many scientists before the vast 





i, Peru, | public. The mistake of these scientists, stemming 
racticing from their political naiveté, is too often com- 
attested | sounded by the interviewer's inability to pro- 
EADER Of | duce even well-known facts in refutation of 
) the opinions expressed. Thus a Soviet-tinted 
lexander line is presented to the public not as such, but 
los Cas. with the prestige of being the opinion of a 
ists Out | well-known scientist. 
yolution,’ The White House conference proposed by 
mocratic Sidney Hook several years ago went into 
1 of the limbo, like so many more good ideas. This 
frequent is still a fine proposal and might still be 
yernment | sdopted if enough pressure is exerted. I like, 
the com iso, Professor Hook’s suggestions on the 
istration | Freparation of our scientists for meetings with 
on,” amd | the Soviet group. 
pre In times of crisis—and we are in a major 
uatemala 


one—people must get up and do things them- 
selves. Could not the readers of THe New 


ecessarily ' | eaper create a fund quickly—and I pledge my 


hat only | humble $5 toward such a fund—to enable the 
onditions reprinting of Sidney Hook’s article so that it 
Il thwart | could be mailed to as comprehensive a list of 
ideology, | American scientists as possible? I would also 


py 
ie “Latin send it to radio and TV interviewers and com- 
> e s 
r speaks, | nentators, 


different | Brooklyn, N. Y. Susan Bopan 
\lexander P 
that the} As one of a few who have been trying for 
ries—but } more than 30 years to awaken our educational 
batllistas § institutions to the need of objective courses 
_ however, F on the world’s revolutionary movements—So- 
cialism, Fascism and Communism—I am grate- 
ROMUALD! " fyl to you for Sidney Hook’s very important 
, aticle. 1 would like to help spread reprints of 
, it throughout the academic field. 

Washington Crossing, Pa. So. FEINSTONE 
ee Congratulations to you for printing, and to 
a Professor Hook for writing, his exceedingly 
f* = perceptive article, “The Missing Link in Ameri- 
evict a 1 Science.” 

a “icon,” This is the best analysis yet of the causes 
ite alll which led to our present dilemma. 1 suggest 
ae Real that you reprint it and make it available to 
—- all the schools and newspapers in our country. 
ine teal wd would be an invaluable service to the 
s people. 

normal Boulder, Colo. Eowarp J. Rozex 
.crupulous 4 

; to forget Apparently, Sidney Hook’s “theme song for 
rest of 8 scientists” comes straight from South Pacific: 
her fellow “They've got to be carefully taught to hate 
a bless Before they are six or seven or eight. 
Aste They've got to be taught to hate.” 
easonable | New Yop), City E. Burton 
opponent \ 


' I was rather amazed by the illogic and even 
ibuting  disingenuousness exhibited by, of all people, 


val naivel® § Sidney Hook in “The Missing Link in American 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


I believe Professor Hook is mixing up two 
things: (1) a warning against the political 
innocence of so many scientists, as again 
evidenced by their flocking to the banners of 
Linus Pauling; and (2) an assertion that the 
lag in American missile technology is ultimately 
due to the unwillingness of American scientists 
to engage in weapons research. 

While Professor Hook is to be commended 
for making his first point, especially at this 
time, he is to be censured for coupling it with 
his unproven attack on American scientists. 
Where are his facts and figures? As far as we 
know today, three factors are responsible for 
the lag: the Administration’s long-standing 
failure to grasp the importance of missiles and 
its consequent reluctance to dole out the neces- 
sary money; a hydra-headed, self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy; and inter-service rivalry. 

No one except Hook has so far asserted that 
American scientists are to blame for our present 
predicament. Witch-hunting is invariably the 
sign of a deeply troubled and confused society; 
I trust that after our experience with McCarthy- 
ism we have learned enough not even to attempt 
to repeat that performance. 


New York City A. M. WaLLAcH 


EAST EUROPE 


It is more than curious when a historian 
like Hugh Seton-Watson (“East European In- 
tellectuals and the Populist Spirit,” NL, January 
6) finds the same basic social attitude among 
Russian Narodniks, Serbian Leninists, Rumanian 
fascists and Hungarian “village explorers.” 
That is like saying that, since every arrow 
shows direction, all directions are alike. To 
credit all alike with the ideal of service to the 
people merely asks us to forego all use of 
our critical faculties in distinguishing among 
social movements. The important element in 
Seton-Watson’s remark is the casual manner 
in which he lumps together revolution and 
counter-revolution. 

This same type of confusion exists in other 
topics in his article. With what exactly did 
Djilas become disillusioned? He helped to 
build up the monstrous Stalinist (Titoist) dic- 
tatorship over his country, thinking it was 
revolutionary Marxism. When he saw this ter- 
rible regime in operation, he courageously de- 
nounced it. But he is as wrong as Seton- Watson 
and others in thinking that he was thereby re- 
jecting Marxism, which he had never under- 
stood. What he was rejecting was counter- 
revolutionary Stalinism. 

The remarks about Leon Trotsky are un- 
worthy. The struggle between Trotsky and 
Stalin was not one for personal power, but 


a profound struggle between revolution and 
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counter-revolution. To say that Trotsky did not 
carry on this struggle while still inside Russia, 
both openly and conspiratorially and at the 
risk of his life, is to betray unusual ignorance 
for a historian. The author says that only after 
Trotsky was driven into exile “did he criticize 
the regime which he had helped to build and 
which had destroyed him.” The regime which 
Trotsky helped to build did not destroy him. 
That regime was the one set up by the October a) ———aanaae 
Revolution. The regime that destroyed him was * }a « Spectacular Fun-Filled Fantasy 
that of Stalin and the bureacracy, of the vic- ; 5 eet 
torious counter-revolution. Unlike Djilas, Trot- 
sky never rejected his past. What he rejected os ss ie. 
most emphatically was Stalinism. Nor did he ROCK JENNIFER —_VITTORIO HARRISON and KOSS! 
ever equate Stalinism with Marxism or with the HUDSON - JONES ° DE SICA far gt ney arr 
October Revolution. CINEMAScCOPE “5” —S— 
Whatever illusions Trotsky may have had, COLOR by DE LUXE + Stereophonic Sound ‘ee i namie dees Chi Ate. 
there was one he did not have. He knew that Directed by CHARLES VIDOR + Screenplay by BEN HECHT. : 
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even in exile he lived on borrowed time, that 
sooner or later Stalin’s murderous hand would 
reach beyond the frontier to snuff out his 
life. Nevertheless, he carried on what he con- 


sidered important to the very end. | , ‘ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
New York City 
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ok "| “SEVEN HILLS OF ROME" 
The “interview” on missiles by “Wotan ; a F 8] Co-Starring RENATO RASCEL - MARISA ALLASIO 
Thrust” (NL, January 20) would be more , 4 |] Produced by LESTER WELCH « Directed by ROY ROWLAND 
amusing if one of your own stalwarts had not ; a » An M-G-M Release in TECHNIRAMA® and TECHNICOLOR 
recently been indulging in the same messy ar 
thinking satirized by Thrust. / “OUT OF THIS WORLD’’— 
Perhaps following the lead of Reinhold “ Brilliant new revue... with the 
Niebuhr, who in the same issue (January 13) ' im Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
= . : Ensemble... Symphony Orchestra. 
advanced the dangerous idea that democratic a 





ON THE GREAT STAGE 


freedom may be “incompatible with scientific 
advance,” William E. Bohn discovers that there 
is something good about Communism after all. 


It is of course, says he, horrible: atheistic, im- FABIANS FLATBUSH TR S- , 
moral, etc.; but he sees a gleam of gold amidst ' YN err ite. ett 
the corruption. For Communism does not have Summer 1958 — 70 days BKI i 
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to put up with the confusion and inefficiency | we'n see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, E 
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ast 
: . Czechosievaki Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 
of freedom, which must be (we are forced to Se = hind of trip tor the young in spirit whe doar eaei KOVACS GRANT ROONEY]| 
conclude) what is really wrong with democracy. | “**t % 5¢ herded around. Se ne we lus "Th Man To Hang" | | 
Arertg-nageer EUROPE SUMMER TOURS plus “The Last Man To Hang )) 
Bohn evidently feels that leadership in guided . : 
missiles, sputniks, trips-to-the-moon will save | 255 SEQUOIA (Box L) Pasadena, Calif. 
the world; and, moreover, that we ought to be 
ready to give up a few fundamental freedoms 
for the sake of it. But sputniks will never save 
the world; and even if they would, dictatorial p RO T ECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 
control of scientific research is not the answer. 
As Fred Hoyle argued cogently in the New 
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